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To honor the guest whose friendship you cherish, always serve America’s Guest Whisky, 
famous bonded Old Forester. As fine in quality, as elegant in flavor as it was in 1870— 
the year the first Old Forester was created to set a standard for all Kentucky whiskies. 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + BOTTLED IN BOND + 109 PROOF 
BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION © AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
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Would you pay *6000 a barrel for oil? 


Capitalism does! 


. THE WAR America has needed and received 
about 2 million more barrels of oil—every day! 


That oil cost you, as gasoline or fuel oil, 
perhaps $10 a barrel. But it cost the oil industry 
6 thousand dollars to produce the first barrel for 
which you paid $10. 


Many people had to save their dollars and 
invest them in drilling wells (6 out of 7 dry and 
a total loss), in pumps and pipe lines and refin- 
eries and service stations. All so you and I can 
drive up and say ‘‘5 gallons, please’. 


Those people saved the $6000, and invested 





it instead of spending it on themselves. Why? 
In the hope of a profit. If they had not saved 
and invested, these two million extra barrels you 
and I ordered would never have been produced, 
and you and I would still be in cold homes, and 
with gasoline rationed. 


The hope of profit has saved us from that, and 
has created more oil that is now ready for 
defense. The hope of profit has also brought com- 
fort and jobs and safety. 

Remember that, next time you hear people 
attacking profits. Listen carefully and you'll find 
their voices have a foreign accent. 
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Early bird. To most people who know 
him—and many who don’t—Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft has acted like a candidate 
for President a long, long time . . . Last 
week Mr. Taft called a news conference 
and surprised practically nobody 

He paused in the race for the Republican 
nomination to announce formally that 
he was running . . . Next day, before 
the National Press Club, he made the 
first official campaign speech of the 1952 
election, 

Old-timers in Washington (who are 
wrong as often as they are right) won- 
dered at the wisdom of the Senator's 
early announcement .. . After all, it is 
an unwritten rule of politics that men 
who want to be President should be coy 
as long as possible . . . But, to the 200 
reporters and photographers who _at- 
tended the Taft news conference, it was 
clear that “Mr. Republican” had made 
up his mind—and could see no point in 
fooling around about it. 

“I am convinced,” he said, “that a ma- 
jority of the Republicans desire me to 
be the candidate for the party ...I am 
going to run because I believe I can con- 
duct the only kind of campaign which 
will elect a Republican to office.” 


Precedent. Thus Senator Taft opened 
his third try for the Republican nomina- 
tion .. . Could he make it this time? 

He entered the race with an imposing 
bloc of Convention votes already pledged 
to him—and with one precedent on his 
side . . . James G. Blaine, “the Plumed 
Knight of Maine,” is the only Republi- 
can in history to win the party’s presiden- 
tial nomination on the third attempt .. . 
He tried in 1876 and 1880—and finally 
made it in 1884. 


Dropped pilot. Just as the Taft race 
opened, the Truman Democrats sudden- 
ly found themselves without a man to 
manage the 1952 campaign . . . For 
weeks William M. Boyle, Jr., the former 


Kansas City detective who, as Harry 


Truman’s friend, rose to be Chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, had 
been caught in a cross fire of charges of 
political pressure behind Government 
loans . . . Last week “Bill” Boyle resigned 

. The announced reason; ill health. 

Word sped around Washington that 
Harry Truman had asked for the resig- 
nation to take some of the heat off the 
White House . .. But the President him- 
self denied it . He told reporters he 
was surprised at Boyle’s decision and 
was sorry to see the Chairman go... 
Whom did the President want in the 
job? . . . No comment. 


Comforts of home. It has been a long 
time since the Truman family could 
call the White House home . . . Now 
there are signs they may be able to move 
back into the remodeled official resi- 
dence early next year When they 
get there, they'll find some changes. 

Last week interior decorators told for 
the first time how the redone White 
House will look . . . So far as possible, it 
will look as it did way back when it was 
the most elegant residence in Washing- 
ton... But there will be changes. 

A new marble floor and marble col- 
umns are being installed in the formal 
front hall . . . Green paint will cover the 
dark oak paneling in the State Dining 
Room A new hand-tufted rug will 
replace the worn but historic floor cov- 
ering in the Green Room . . . Some 
rooms on the ground floor—most familiar 
to Washington tourists—will be finished 
in old pine, cut from structural timbers 
that were removed during the renovation. 

The old White House kitchen will be 
restored, with its high, vaulted ceilings 
and open stone fireplaces at each end 
. . . But it will not be used for cooking 

. The early American kitchen has been 
wired for sound now .. . Its new and 
practical function: a radio broadcasting 
studio for future fireside chats. 
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HOW Radio-Relay WORKS 


The microwaves used for telephone transmission travel 
in a straight line. So relay towers, like those shown, are 
usually built on hilltops, averaging about 30 miles apart. 
Each tower picks up microwaves from its neighbor, 
and with complex electronic equipment amplifies and 
focuses them like a searchlight, then beams them accu- 
rately at the next tower. And hundreds of Long Distance 
telephone calls ride the beam at the same time. 


New skyway spans nation with words and pictures 


BELL SYSTEM Radio-Relay BUILT FOR LONG DISTANCE CALLS AND TELEVISION 


There’s something new on the national horizon! 
Bell Telephone construction crews have completed the 
last link in a coast-to-coast Radto-Relay system that 
is unique in all the world. Today, communications ride 
on radio microwaves, flashed through the air from tower 
to tower. 


It was an historic event in 1915, when wires first 
carried the human voice across three thousand miles of 
mountains and prairie. By 1942, telephone messages 


were carried across the United States by another means 
—cable, both underground and overhead. And now 
comes Radio-Relay to supplement wire and cable! 

The new system is already in use for Long Distance 
telephone service and coast-to-coast television. This 
new skyway helps make America’s vast communications 
network even stronger and more flexible. And it could 
hardly happen at a better time. The demands of defense 
are heavy and urgent. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Conditions for Truman-Stalin Talk... Ridgway View: 
More Troops Needed... Norstad as Air Force Chief? 


A new tip on Mr. Truman’s 1952 
plans is given in word that a Truman 
Library is to be built on the family 
farm in Missouri, with an office in 
which Mr. Truman can write and pre- 
pare lectures. The President’s mind is 
on retirement. 


x * * 


There are hints that President Tru- 
man will throw open the Democratic 
nomination before 1952 is very far 
along, permitting the party to make 
its own choice of a candidate without 
dictation from the White House. 


xk * 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower’s political 
backers in the Republican Party are 
not happy about the number of one- 
time New Dealers who are climbing 
on the Eisenhower band wagon. 


x * * 


Leaders of Southern Democrats are 
determined to make an effort in 1952 
to regain control of the Democratic 
Party. There is nothing amateurish 
about the strategy being shaped to 
break big-city and labor domination 
of party machinery. 


x * * 


Governor Earl Warren of California 
is doing his political planning on the 
theory that, if Senator Taft and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower knock each other 
out, the party will find in Warren its 
greatest vote getter. The Governor 
rolled up a 1.1-million-vote plurality 
over James Roosevelt in 1950 and 
feels that party leaders cannot over- 
look his vote-getting record. 


x *k *® 


Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, is to 
campaign actively between now and 
convention time lining up support 
and delegates for his bid for the Re- 
publican nomination. The Senator 
considered and then discarded the ad- 
vice of old-line politicians that he 
should delay his announcement of 
intentions. He tried that twice before 
and lost. 


What suspicious Congressmen are 
looking for, as they pry into affairs of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, are 
signs that a nation-wide racket was 
being built to fix taxes for taxpayers 
in trouble. Congressmen suspect a 
big-scale shakedown. 


x k * 


J. Howard McGrath’s Department of 
Justice is on the list of Govern- 
ment agencies to get a close eying by 
members of Congress who are in an 
investigating mood. The question to 
be studied concerns why it is that the 
Government's law-enforcing machin- 
ery has been unable or unwilling to 
discover law violations that Congress- 
men can turn up almost anyplace 
they want to look. 


x * * 


President Truman is letting it be 
known now that he will not join Win- 
ston Churchill—if Churchill proposes 
it—in new talks with Joseph Stalin 
unless Stalin comes to Washington. 
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Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Chief of Staf 
of the Air Force, is not to be reap. 
pointed when his present term ex. 
pires next April. Lieut. Gen. Lauris 
Norstad, air commander on General 
Eisenhower’s staff, is considered asa 
successor. 


x *k * 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Supreme 
Commander in Japan, is not pleased 
by the statement of Gen. Omar Brad- 
ley, Chairman of the U. S. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, that General Ridgway pos. 
sesses the military means to bring the 
Korean war to a successful conclu- 
sion. To the Supreme Commander, 
Korea looks more like a _ military 
stalemate unless much larger forces 
are supplied to him. 


xk *& 


Some Air Force officers are highly 
critical of the military decision that 
sends U.S. planes up to the Yalu 
River to engage in air battles with 
Communists on terms and under con- 
ditions that the Communists deter- 
mine. 


x k * 


Reserve officers, not regulars, are to 
bear more of the brunt of the fighting 
in Korea. About 80 per cent of offi- 
cers of combat arms of the Army now 
being ordered to Korea for duty are 
from the Organized Reserve Corps. 


xk k * 


The new bogeyman of high-level U.S. 
diplomatic planners is Georgi M. Me 
lenkov, member of Russia’s powertul 
Politburo. The idea being privately 
expressed is that Stalin is the cautious 
one and won't let war start, but if Sta 
lin passes on, watch out, if his suc 
cessor is Malenkov. 


x &® * 


Mohammed Mossadegh, Iran’s Pre- 
mier, does his fainting for dramatit 
effect. Doctors who have examined 
the Premier during a faint have dis 
covered his pulse, breathing and heatt 
action to be normal. 
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ighting Joe took the boss’s secretary at her word when she said, “Come 
of offi- in and pick up six drawers full of important letters for ship- 
ny now ment.” What she didn’t say was that the letters were “filed” 
ity are on microfilm —that six drawers full of letters —14,000 of them 
‘orps. —boil down to two little rolls of film. And that just a few cents 
postage would speed them on their way. 

Doesn’t this unique ability of microfilm to save space and 
el U.S. weight suggest ways your company could save money and 
M. Me- assure safekeeping for vital business records? 
owertul 
-ivately Burroughs offers fast, economical equipment, plus experienced 
autious counsel on adapting microfilm to various business needs. Find 
if Sta: out how much Burroughs Microfilming can do for your business. : 
in a Call your Burroughs man, or write to the Burroughs 


Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





FREE—a valuable booklet of information—‘30 Ques- 
tions and Answers on Burroughs Microfilming.” Write 
today on your business letterhead for your copy. 


; Bell & Howell Reader 
S$ Pre Modern microfilm equipment built by Bell & 
-amatic Howell, and sold by Burroughs, is the finest 

ined obtainable. It reflects Bell & Howell’s acknow!- 
amin edged leadership in the field of precision instru- 
ve dis- ments for fine photography. 
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al Machines save us °32,000 a year!" 
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-THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK of INDIANAPOLIS 


"We estimate that our six National 
Accounting-Proof Machines save us 
$32,000 a year, repaying their entire 
cost in the first twelve months. 


"In addition to reducing our expense, 
these modern machines enable us to get 
peak efficiency and give the best serv- 


ice to our customers and correspondents 
at all times. 


"Such improved service and lower oper-= 
ating costs are difficult to achieve 
these days. We thank you and your 
organization for the splendid results." 


| Pay PRESIDENT 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 





That is what Mr. Frenzel has to say about 
the new Nationals used in his Merchants 
National Bank of Indianapolis. He is also 
Chairman of the Board of The Indiana 
Trust Company, Indianapolis, which also 
uses National equipment. These two “‘Cross- 
roads of America” banks, with their neigh- 
borhood branches, represent complete and 
modern American banking institutions. 
Shown above are National’s NEW Cen- 
tral Control and Proof Machines, with an 
exclusive combination of time-and-effort- 


saving features that cut bank proof-account- 
ing costs. 

There are National Machines to cut costs 
in every size and type of business. On some 
jobs, they do two-thirds of the work auto- 
matically. They often return their entire 
cost the first year. 

Let the local National representative— 
a trained systems analyst—show what you 
can save with a National Accounting Ma- 
chine, Cash Register, or Adding Machine 
adapted to your needs, 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


National Machines pay for them- 
selves out of the money they save. 
Call your local National Repre- 
sentative for your free copy of 
“How to Save Money on Your 
Accounting’ —or write us at 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 





Here’s the truck picture 
in small towns...big towns...all towns! 


Everything that’s built, everything that’s 
grown, everything that’s bought has to get 
from one place to another. 

Here’s the job for Chevrolet trucks... the 
trucks that serve more users throughout 
America than any other make! 

That goes for small towns and big towns, 
for light-, medium- and heavy-duty hauling. 
Chevrolet trucks are first choice by far among 
men who move the nation’s goods. 

The reason is clear and it explains why 
more than a thousand Chevrolet trucks are 


bought every day: Chevrolet trucks get more 
work done at less cost than any other truck built. 


They save you money right from the start 
by their low purchase price. They operate at 
rock-bottom cost. They bring more dollars 
at trade-in, traditionally, than other trucks 
of comparable specifications. 


If you have a job for a truck, your Chev- 
rolet dealer has the right truck for the job. 
You just can’t beat a Chevrolet truck—to 
save your money! Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


(Continuation of standard equipment and trim illustrated is dependent on availability of material.) 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Newsgram 


As politics warms up, nine months before convention time: 

Mr. Truman's intent is not to run again. It's to step aside, instead. 

Truman plan, apparently, is to leave the nomination wide open. 

Taft, out front among Republicans, has 400 delegates in sight, needs 600. 
Eisenhower, as of now, is the one man who might stop Taft. 

It's Taft vs. Eisenhower in the Republican Party. 














Reasons why Truman intends to step out on Jan. 20, 1953: 

Age is one. He'll be 68. TIwo-term tradition is another. He respects his- 
tory, doesn't feel indispensable. Party is a third. He knows that his party 
will split wide open if he runs, and he's a strong party man. 

Family plays its part, too. Mrs. Truman wants him to quit. 

The most Mr. Truman could look forward to in another term would be four 
more years of frustration. He could not dominate Congress. He could just go 
on with his running fight, getting no place in particular. 





Only pressure for Mr. Truman to run comes from officeholders. 
Officeholders, with any change, would be out. Officeholding, in a period 
Government power is so great, has its attractions. 

Officials, however, appear not always to have been scrupulous in their re- 
for official prestige; have not always leaned over backward to protect good 
of the Administration. Mr. Truman doesn't owe some of them much. 
Palace-guard arguments for a new try carry less weight now. 











There is this other point that gets attention, too: 

Spending in 19 years is exceeding 700 billion dollars. 

Taxing in that time is on the way to 500 billions, half a trillion. 

That's a lot of money to be passing through official hands. If some of it 
got stuck here and there it wouldn't be surprising. If there were favors to be 
had, or plans by people with "connections" to get in the path of the flood of 
dollars, that wouldn't be surprising, either. 

The point is that even some Democrats talk of the need for change. 


Scandal exposures in Government, probably, are just beginning. 

Tax favors for those with right connections are just starting to come to 
light. Alien-property deals aren't even in the limelight yet. Franchises, 
licenses, other valuable concessions that Government hands out have scarcely 
been looked into at all. Billions of dollars that flow out in relief checks in 
time of record prosperity still are hidden in secrecy. 
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NEWSGRAM-~TOMORROW-= (Continued) 


It's been a long time since much prying was done, deep down, into the uses 
and possible abuses in exercise of the vast power and spending of vast sums of 
money by Government, long dominated by a single political group. 





Tax revolt, flaring briefly in Congress, is one more signal that taxing has 
gone as far as it is going to go in this period. New raise is the last. Tax 
cutting comes next, barring big war, maybe in 1954 or 1956. 

"Fair Deal,'' Truman backed, is dead. Health insurance hasn't sparked. 
Disability insurance hasn't, either. FEPC, federal policing of job rights, is 
not in sight. Aid to education seems distant, not at all imminent. 

The mood in Congress is one of resistance to new-fangled ideas. 

















Universal military training, however, may get final approval in 1952. 
Draft will go on after UMT is started. Reserves will get a new plan. 

Draft of fathers, or of veterans, is unlikely to get Congress approval. 
Draft service of 30 months instead of 24 is unlikely, too. Man-power squeeze is 
to come after mid-1952 when Korean veterans start coming out of service. 

Armed forces of 4 million are being planned. That's 500,000 more than the 

















announced goal. It means a heavier call on men who haven't served yet. 


Penny postal cards are going to 2 cents. Letters stay at 3 cents. Air 
mail still is to be 6 cents an ounce. Parcel post stays at present level. 

Special delivery goes up to 20 cents. Publications will pay more. 

Mail service, after increased rates, still will be in the red. Improved 
service is not in sight. Complaints over mail Service are rising. 

















Pay-raise demands are coming up, seventh round. Oil workers want 25 cents 
more. Steel will demand 15 to 20 cents, or even more. 

Steel is to set the pattern. Steel raise of 10 cents seems probable. Steel 
Strike in steel is the alternative to a com- 











prices then will have to go up. 
bination wage-price rise, if officials approve the wage rise. 

After steel, due by the year end, will come a full round. 

Basic pressures continue to be inflationary, but less virulently so. 








In Korea, between 1,500 and 2,000 American boys are being shot weekly. 

Casualty lists, large now, are being run up to take mountains. Korean 
mountains are coming high in American lives. One mountain is like another. 
None of them holds the key to success in a strange, half-forgotten war. 

Vast outpouring of money, vast effort by industry, to turn out vast quanti-e 
ties of armament, is being aimed at some might-be war in some uncertain part of 
the world while a few American boys are left to fight a real war with real 
armies at a definite point in world and without full support from home. 








Truce in Korea remains a possibility. A truce, if arranged, may be no more 
than a trick. It would be an extremely uneasy truce at best. 

Iran is likely to drag along as a problem. Egypt will be kept in check. 
Suez Canal won't be cut off or be in jeopardy. U.S., gradually, will take a 
more definite hand in the Middle East. Russia, otherwise, will sit by to pick up 
the pieces when it gets too much for the British. ‘ 

Big war, however, remains very improbable. G 
Super-Cush 
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To get there... MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 
THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


Whether you go hunting in Connecticut, to Vermont’s coun- 
tryside, or to California’s Rose Bowl, you’ll find more cars 
equipped with Goodyear tires than with any other kind. Why? 


Because car makers, who really know tires—and motorists, 
who drive billions of miles each year—find that the Super- 





Cushion has no equal for a soft ride, long mileage and safety. 
Both use more Goodyear Super-Cushions than any other 
low-pressure tire. 


Doesn’t it stand to reason that the tire that gives the most 
people the greatest satisfaction is the tire for you to buy? 


Sipe Feuhin » GOODFYEAR 


Super-Cushion, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





This radio plays deadly music 


Here’s an important “brain lobe” of a 
guided missile —a tiny radio ampli- 
fier unit no bigger than a matchbox. 
It’s a vital part of the complex elec- 
tronics equipment which guides these 
pilotless weapons to their target with 
deadly accuracy. 

Boeing initiated one of this country’s 
first active guided missile programs 


authorized after World War II. From 


it have evolved newer and more ad- 
vanced projects to which are assigned 
a substantial number of Boeing engi- 
neers and research scientists. All of 
these major activities are shrouded in 
secrecy. 

An interesting phase of their devel- 
opment work concerns the “miniaturiz- 
ing”: of electronics equipment. Tiny 
vacuum tubes, condensers and other 


For the Air Force, Boeing builds the B-47 Stratojets, B-50 Superfortresses and C-97 Stratofreighters; 
and for the world’s leading airlines, Boeing has built fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocruisers. 


components are assembled in minute 
“packages” to save weight and space. 
They must be tough to stand the shock 
of supersonic missile flight. ‘They must 
be highly accurate and dependable. 

Boeing’s missile projects, like those 
of other aircraft manufacturers, are a 
part of an over-all, comprehensive pro- 
gram designed to help build America’s 
defenses. 
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WHY U.S. TELLS 
‘SECRETS’ TO ENEMY 


Official Plan: Scare Russia, If Possible 


Deepest U.S. ‘“‘secrets’’ are 
> being shouted about openly by 
» highest U. S. military officials. 

) Mystery weapons, ‘‘fantastic”’ 

new gadgets, weapons of mass 

| slaughter are talked about, de- 

scribed, pictured. Nobody tries to 

) cover up figures on weapon pro- 

| duction, industrial capacity, other 
evidences of U. S. strength. 

It's all part of a plan. If Rus- 

| sia can be scared by knowledge 

| of what U. S. can do, the idea is 
| to go ahead and scare her. 


' One of the country’s top military 
| officials said this the other day, in dis- 
) cussing military secrets: 
‘If we had a secret weapon that 
_ could freeze the heads off the Russians, 
_ I would announce it tomorrow. It might 
| be the thing that would prevent World 
| War III, if the Russians knew we had it.” 
» Secrets about the war strength the 
| U.S. does have are pouring from top 
official quarters in rising volume. Dis- 
closures by the highest officials range 
from new atomic weapons to the num- 
ber of air groups planned and details of 
how many men will be in uniform next 
' year. They include exact figures on the 
| build-up of U.S. war industry, plans for 
U.S. strategy in Europe and Korea, in- 
| formation on new missiles, and_time- 
| tables for U.S. production of atomic 
| submarines, atom-powered planes, hy- 
| drogen bombs. How wide the range is 
) can be seen by the chart on page 14. 
The flow of secret information on 









| ams, in fact, has gotten far ahead of the 
output of “secret weapons.” When the 
| American public began to demand that 
the officially described weapons be used 
in Korea, the official “line” changed 
| abruptly. Publications were accused of 
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revealing secret information to the peo- 
ple. A drive started to talk down new 
weapons. But the flow of other defense 
secrets to the press continued. 

Official “leaking” of U.S. military 
secrets, actually, is becoming a major 
part of “cold war” strategy. It is a strat- 
egy about as old as diplomatic maneuver- 
ing itself. 

U.S., potentially strong, wants to 
frighten those who challenge it. By re- 
vealing in detail its potential war 
strength, the idea is that others will hear 
and be discouraged from starting a big 
war. It’s exactly the reverse of Russia’s 
situation. Russia, actually weak, seeks by 
secrecy to hide that weakness, to give 
to the world an impression of strength, 
to create fear that sometimes grows from 
the unknown. 

Take the atomic field, for example. 
Russia, several vears behind U.S., savs 
nothing about its progress with atomic 
weapons. U.S., far ahead, is telling 
nearly everything. President Truman an- 
nounces publicly that U.S. is starting on 
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TS CONFUSES 
, We RUSSTANS 
PAUCH AS IT! 
bck One 


—Carlisle in Des Moines Register & Tribune 


‘THE EAR TRUMPET’ 














an H-bomb, then tells where the factory 
will be, how much. it will cost. Gordon 
Dean, head of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, reveals that tactical atom weap- 
ons are on their way. 

An informed Congressman says atomic 
artillery, previously discussed by the 
Army Chief of Staff, now is ready for 
use, almost. The Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions openly announces a contract for 
atomic submarines, reveals where they 
will be built. The Air Force then publicly 
awards a contract for an atom-powered 
airplane. The Secretary of Defense, in a 
public report, tells of new “baby bombs” 
for battlefield use. As evidence that this 
is no hoax, the AEC gives out maps and 
pictures of the big atomic plants scat- 
tered over the country. 

Mobilization secrets, in turn, are given 
out just as freely. Top Army, Air Force 
and Navy officials tell exactly how many 
men are in uniform now, how many 
will be under arms next year. The num- 
ber of Army divisions to be raised, and 
the number earmarked for Europe are 
told publicly. So are the figures on air 
groups and naval ships. Bases overseas 
and at home are located on maps avail- 
able to anyone. The amount and type of 
arms to be shipped to U.S. allies are 
disclosed in public hearings. 

Build-up in U.S. war industry, now 
and for years ahead, is told in even more 
detail. Just how many tanks and aircraft 
this country will be able to produce after 
mobilization hits its stride is revealed by 
Mr. Truman. How many tons of steel, 
aluminum, copper, lead and other war 
materials will be produced next year is 
openly revealed by Charles Wilson, U.S. 
Defense Mobilizer. How much power 
will be available, how much plant ex- 
pansion is planned, how many dollars’ 
worth of new weapons will be bought, 
all are laid out in detail. 

Weapons. themselves are disclosed by 
top-level officials even before they ap- 
pear. New missiles of several types are 
revealed, with photographs or drawings. 
Pilotless bombers, now in the testing 
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What the Russians Know About U.S. Strength 













NEW MYSTERY WEAPONS 


HYDROGEN BOMB 


ATOMIC ARTILLERY 


PILOTLESS BOMBER 


ATOMIC SUBMARINE 


ATOM-POWERED PLANES 


NEW ATOMIC WEAPONS 


MILITARY MAN POWER 


* OVERSEAS BASES 


U.S. INSTALLATIONS 





GROUND STRENGTH 


ATOM-BOMB CAPABILITIES 


TACTICAL ATOM WEAPONS 
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U.S. SOURCES OF URANIUM 


ATOMIC PLANTS 





' TANK AND PLANE OUTPUT 


f PLANS FOR EUROPE 


MEDITERRANEAN STRENGTH 









WAR INDUSTRY OUTPUT 


AIRCRAFT FACTORIES : 
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) described as “fantastic” by Presi- > 
_ dent Truman and Congressmen. 


—D U. S. plans to build one announced _ 
by Mr. Truman. Pipe ae . is s 
talked about publicly by Army | 

—> revealed officially by the Air Force. 





Chief of Staff. 


+ disclosed by Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations. 

-— contract announced by the Air 
Force. 

-— plans for making tactical weapons 
revealed by Gordon Dean, AEC 
head. 


-— number of men in uniform dis- 
closed by Secretary of Defense. 


—> location of all bases listed by Army, 
Navy and Air Force. 


+—p all military facilities at home listed | 
by Defense Department: 


-—> number of divisions, and where 
they are, revealed by the Army. 


+> present size of 87 groups, goal of 
140 groups disclosed by Air Force. 


-— Russian observers invited to tests 
at Bikini. 


+—> tests of battlefield use for the atom 
announced by AEC. 


—p ‘‘killer'-strategy reveated by Gen- 
-..eral Ridgway. 
-—} listed by Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

figures and descrip-_ 
tions released by the Air Force. 
-—» location and photographs pub- 
lished by Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 


-—> planned capacity announced by 


Mr. Truman. 


—> number of U.S. troops to be sent 
disclosed by General Marshall. 
> number and type of ships there 
- disclosed by the Navy. ve 
—> goals for steel, aluminum, power, 
oil revealed by Defense Mobilizer 
Wilson. 
—P location of big plane builders — 

made public by Air Force gee 
Navy. a 
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of all-out war by end of ‘53, as 
reported by Defense Mobilizer 
Wilson. ; 
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stage, are publicly announced by the 
Air Force. New antitank shells. ant. 
aircraft guns, heavy tanks, other ground 
weapons are described by the Army 
Chief of Staff. Ships that will be pyro. 
pelled by atomic energy and will fire 
guided missiles are discussed publicly 
by the Secretary of the Navy. 


All of this is designed primarily to § 


give Russia the feeling that she had 


better go slow and think twice before § 


making moves that would 
World War III. How well it will work 
remains to be seen. 

But it has worked before. The Ger. 
mans used the same. technique of stress. 
ing strength, leaking the secrets that 
showed great military potential for war, 
when they started in the 1930s to 
frighten others. They let out their deep. 
est secrets regarding military aircraft, 
fighting divisions, new weapons. In 1936, 
87, and ’38, they invited in Charles 
A. Lindbergh, then a world-renowned 
figure, and showed him their most po- 
tent weapons. That information, pub- 
lished freely, created great respect for 
the German military machine in Europe 
and nearly dissolved Germany’s real 
opposition. 

U.S., potentially far stronger than 
Germany ever was, seeks to use that 


method to create fear too, but for its 


deterrent effect on Russia, instead of for 
softening up its neighbors for the kill. 
That’s the basic aim. 

There are secondary reasons, how- 
ever, for the outward flow of U.S. mil- 
itary secrets. For example: 

To convince this country’s allies 
in Europe that Russia can be 
stopped is the biggest of those 
reasons. Theory is that, if other 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
countries know U.S. is really strong 
and growing stronger, then they can 
overcome the widespread feeling of 
helplessness and will begin to de- 
velop real military strength them- 
selves. 

To convince Americans, too, that 
Russia can be stopped is another 
reason for disclosing U.S. weapons 
and mobilization plans. Confidence 
bred at home by those disclosures 
is counted on to keep mobilization 
rolling and to raise the billions 
needed to do the job. 


Those are the big reasons why U.S. Ff 
secrets now are being handed over toa ff 
potential enemy. There are other reasons f 


in specific cases—secrets released for 
prestige purposes by a single service, 
negligence, sometimes official careless 


ness with top-secret information. But, 1 § 


most cases, it is part of a conscious policy 
of spelling out the facts of U.S. strength 
in the hope of deterring Russia and et- 
couraging the West. 
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Casualty notices, week after 
week, are coming into American 
homes. Already, 91,000 dead, 
' wounded and missing are, re- 
ported, with no end in sight. 

Other U. N. nations with troops 
'in Korea have suffered 7,000 

casualties, or 1 to 13 compared to 

| losses of U. S. 
Signs are lacking that this 
country is to get much more help 
in Korea from allies. As casualty 
| lists move back toward wartime 
' highs, it’s more and more a U. S. 
fight. 

War in far-off Korea brought death 
| or serious injury to 1,500 more Ameri- 
| can youths last week. In the 67 weeks 
of war to date, the dead, wounded 
and missing Americans now have 
reached 91,000. 

Week by week, from 1,000 to 2,000 or 
more of the most physically fit Amer- 
icans are being shot up as they struggle 
to take one mountain ridge after an- 
other. As each ridge is taken, there is 
| another one up front still to take in a 
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U.N. Allies 
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‘KOREA: U.S. CARRIES THE LOAD 


American Casualties 13 to 1 Over U.N. Allies’ 


plodding sort of mountain war. It goes 
on with no end in sight. 

Allies of the U.S. are taking some cas- 
ualties, too. South Koreans, their home- 
land invaded, have suffered heavily, 
with casualties above those of the Amer- 
ican forces. The 14 U. N. allies, as the 
chart shows, have suffered about 7,000 
casualties while those of the U.S. were 
91,000. Their dead number about 1,000, 
while the dead of U.S. total 15,401. 

It is American forces that are paying 
the big price in casualties now, but they 
will pay a still bigger price in the winter 
ahead if war goes on. As the weeks go 
by, the relative proportion of American 
losses tends to rise. Most of the allies are 
not replacing men who are lost. None is 
adding materially to the forces it shipped 
to Korea. U.S., on the other hand, is 
making full replacement of its casual- 
ties and has moved more troop units to 
Japan for use later in Korea, raising the 
number involved. Air battles, too, are 
increasing in size, with more U.S. cas- 
ualties to be expected there. Korea, in 
other words, tends to become more and 
more a war in which U.S. carries the 
load. 

Hints now are being heard, too, that 
a truce in Korea—if one does come—will 
be followed by a shifting of Chinese 
forces to other areas where fighting may 
flare. The suggestion already is being 


made that the U.S. should agree to as- 
sume more responsibility for the defense 
of such areas as Indo-China and Malaya, 
where the British, the French and others 
may face increasing trouble after Korea. 
Casualty lists for the U.S., thus, could 
be expected to flow back from Asia for 
a long while to come, even after war in 
Korea is ended. 

Just who is being hurt now, and who 
is likely to be on the casualty lists that 
lie ahead, can be seen by a look at the 
cold facts and figures of U.S. losses. It 
is the ground soldier, as always, who 
does the fighting and takes the big losses. 
Army and Marine casualties total 89,026, 
out of 90,935 for all services. Ground- 
force dead number 14,920, out of a 
total 15,400 U.S. deaths. Air Force 
casualties have averaged 14 men a week, 
with one death reported last week. Navy 
casualties have been slightly heavier, 
averaging about 17 a week, with eight 
men reported killed last week. It is the 
man on the ground who gets killed in 
this strange, stalemated war. 

What it boils down to is that U.S., 
with 150 million people, is being called 
upon to assume losses of its ground-force 
youths that are far higher than losses of 
U.N. allies with 240 million people. The 
proportion of U.S. casualties to those 
of its U.N. allies now is about 13 to 1, 
and is rising gradually week by week. 


The Cost of War in Korea: Battle Casualties 
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THE 82d: ‘DO SOMETHING’ CONGRESS 


Arms, Aid Abroad Stepped Up, Controls Kept 


As a result of actions in one 
year of the 82d Congress: 

The “Fair Deal’ is left on ice, 
new welfare plans shelved. 

U. S. will be made the world’s 
strongest power. Military aid 
abroad will be immense. 

Business will continue to live 
under controls, but with safe- 
guards against abuse. 

Money will flow in a free and 
easy way, with 89 billions to 
spend. 


The 82d Congress, in its first year, 
set many records. It appropriated 
more billions than any other Congress 
in any period of so-called peace. It 
approved taxes at the highest level in 
history. It voted more money for 
foreign aid than any previous Con- 
gress. Its investigations turned up 
more scandals in more fields than any 
of modern times. 

This Congress, like its predecessor, was 
rather tightly controlled by a coalition of 
Southern Democrats and Republicans, 
which was basically conservative. It was 
independent of the President, whose in- 
fluence with Congress reached a low 
point. Policies approved, actions taken 
were policies and actions that leaders in 
Congress approved rather than what the 
White House demanded. Both Houses, 
nominally, were Democratic, but the ma- 
jority-party label meant little. 

What Congress did was weighted 
heavily on the side of support for mili- 
tary programs. As in the past, Congress 
favored Air Force expansion beyond the 
request of the White House. It wrote 
into law further safeguards to protect the 
Marine Corps from emasculation. Noth- 
ing was spared to rebuild U.S. strength. 

Money voted was in record-breaking 
volume. New appropriations totaled 89 
billion dollars, about the average for 
World War II. Of that amount, 61 bil- 
lion is for defense, with another 10 billion 
for related activities. Cuts were made in 
many appropriations for nondefense ac- 
tivities. Where all that money will go 
is explained on page 70. 

Taxes were approved at record high 
levels. The Congress, however, did not 
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follow the lead of the White House or 
the Treasury in writing its tax plan. Tax 
increases will bring in 5.7 billion dollars 
after a full year under expected levels of 
income. Most individuals are to pay ap- 
proximately 11 per cent more in income 
taxes. All but the smallest corporations 
are to give up 52 cents of each dollar of 
profit to the tax collector. Those with 
“excess” profits are to be taxed again. 
Many corporations will pay 69.9 per cent 
of earnings to the Government. Corpora- 
tion taxes are higher than ever before. 
Military services are well taken care 
of. Air Force is to grow from 90 to 140 
groups. The Navy gets a supercarrier, 
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What Congress Did 


@ Appropriated 89 billion dollars, 61 billion for defense 
@ Authorized 7.5 billions in aid for other countries 


@ Approved 6 billion dollars’ worth of bases abroad 


Ss 





assurance of others, and more planes, 
The Marines are to have three divisions 
and three air wings. The armed services 
also got permission to spend 6 billion 
dollars to build bases at home and 
abroad, from Africa to Greenland. 
Universal military training was ap- 
proved in principle and a commission 
authorized to recommend a_ program. 
Meanwhile, the draft of young men into 
military service will go on. Congress ex- 
tended the Draft Act to 1955 and low- 
ered the draft age from 19 to 18% years, 
Atomic development will go ahead 
on a vast scale. Appropriations for this 
work were doubled, the hydrogen-bomb 


@ Voted big expansion for the atomic industry 

@ Agreed in principle upon universal military service 
@ Approved expansion of Air Force to 140 groups from 
@ Extended controls over prices, wages, materials 


@ Uncovered scandals in RFC, Internal Revenue Bureau, 
other agencies 


@ Changed Taft-Hartley Act to permit “union shops” 
without elections 


@ Revised procedures for renegotiating arms contracts 
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project was sanctioned and no limits were 
placed on the development of new weap- 
ous. On the eve of recess, Congress called 
for a detailed program for further atomic 
expansion. 

Foreign aid, too, was approved on a 


) vast scale. A total of 7.5 billion dollars 


was authorized to enable allies abroad 


| to build up their defenses and improve 


their economies. That is more than dou- 
ble the annual aid that was originally 
called for in the Marshall Plan. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank was authorized to make 
foreign loans totaling an additional bil- 
lion dollars, and the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram got another two-year lease on life. 
“ Domestic controls over production, 
prices and wages were extended, but 
the Administration was disappointed by 
the price-control formula. Nevertheless, 


' direct controls to support the defense 


program and curb inflation will continue. 
Congress also rewrote the World War II 
Renegotiation Act to permit the Gov- 














@ Federal aid to education 


@ Transfer to States of title to tidelands 
@ Abolition of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
@ St. Lawrence Waterway and TVA’s on other rivers 


@ A special tax on gambling; a stop to flow of 


gambling information 
@ Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 


@ Federal policing of civil rights 


@ Release of Reservists with World War Il service 


after 12 months 
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What Congress Balked At 


@ Health insurance or hospitalization insurance 


0 (0 10 oa 


ernment to recapture excessive profits on 
arms contracts. 

Taft-Hartley Act, professed bugaboo 
of organized labor, was modified to per- 
mit “union shop” agreements without 
special elections. Senator Robert A. Taft 
(Rep.), of Ohio, father of the law, sup- 
ported the modification. 

Investigations were launched by the 
82d Congress on a scale seldom seen. 

The MacArthur firing touched off an 
inquiry that lasted from May 3 to June 
25. The hearing began with an inquiry 
into the removal of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur from his commands 
in Korea and Japan. It soon extended in- 
to an investigation of the Administra- 
tion’s whole Far Eastern and foreign 
policy and provided a basis for debates 
that are still going on. 

Communist influences in Govern- 
ment and other segments of American 
life also continued to get attention, un- 
der the Senate’s McCarran Committee 
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and the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

Scandals by the score were turned 
up in a number of investigations. A Sen- 
ate committee uncovered ties between 
organized gambling and local political 
machines. Another Senate committee dis- 
closed irregularities in the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation that led close 
to the White House. And still another 
committee—this time from the House— 
is busy turning up tax scandals involving 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The breach between Congress and 
the President was pointed up in actions 
and hearings on presidential appoint- 
ments. Congress refused to confirm a 
number of appointments of federal judges 
and committees voted against a high 
diplomatic appointment and the selec- 
tion of a top security commission. 

What Congress did not do was to 
act on a number of domestic issues. 

Social-welfare programs generally 
were put on the shelf. Congress with- 
held approval of health insurance or hos- 
pitalization insurance, it failed to act on 
federal aid to education, but it voted to 
permit States to open relief rolls to public 
inspection. The federal civil-rights pro- 
gram was not considered. 

Tidelands oil properties remained in 
dispute. Bills to transfer title to these lands 
to the States were left hanging in the air. 

St. Lawrence Waterway also was 
shunted aside, despite renewed pressure 
for action. River developments in other 
areas received no attention. 

Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii, 
which presumably has the support of both 
political parties, was not taken up. 

RFC was not abolished, as some Con- 
gressmen proposed, nor did Congress 
take any action to stop the flow of gam- 
bling information across State lines. A 
tax proposal to force gamblers to disclose 
their net worth was voted down, but 
Congress did add a special tax on horse- 
race bookmakers. 

Reserves recalled to service are to get 
no change in treatment. Proposals were 
made to require that Reservists with 
World War II service be released after 
12 months in uniform during the present 
emergency, but Congress did not agree. 

Disagreement on these measures, how- 
ever, does not mean that Congress def- 
initely has rejected them. Pending bills 
can go over until Congress is in session 
again. 

In general, the 82d Congress devoted 
its first session to building up defenses 
and to strengthening allies. The Admin- 
istration’s arms program received full 
support, but foreign policies were called 
severely to account. Congress further 
took a highly critical view of Truman’s 
domestic program and the activities of 
many of his aides. 
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Truman Puts Grandview on the Map 


Big things are in store for 
Grandview, Mo. It’s near there 
that the President grew up and 
has his farm. 

Mr. Truman is thinking of liv- 
ing on the farm when he retires. 
A million-dollar Truman Library 
is to be built on farm property. 
Nearby, the Air Force is to build 
a big base. 

The Truman farm is in the 
path of fast-growing Kansas City. 
What was a family headache in 
the 1930s is a valued property 
today with many things planned 
for its future. 

GRANDVIEW, MO. 


This little community, 19 miles 
south of Kansas City on Highway 71, 
is coming into national prominence. 
A mile up the road, at “Truman 
corer,” is the Truman family farm. 
Two miles down the road is an air- 
port that probably will become a 
large Air Force base. 

A million-dollar Truman Library is 
being planned for the farm. Here will 
be assembled all the tons of official and 
personal papers, all the gifts and curios 
that President Truman accumulates 
while in office. Here it is, too, according 
to local friends, that Harry Truman 
hopes to spend most of his days after he 
retires from the White House. 

Within the Library, perhaps three 
quarters of a mile from an old farm- 
house where Mr. Truman plans to live, 
there will be a work room copied from 
the President’s office in the White 
House. Here Mr. Truman intends, in 
leisurely fashion, to sort over and in- 
terpret the papers that relate to his role 
in history. Here, in retirement, the Presi- 
dent intends to write, and to prepare 
lectures which he tells friends he expects 
to deliver from time to time. 

The President is pictured as conscious 
that, once out of office, he can use his 
personal papers to give the country the 
full story of such bits of history as the 
development of the Truman Doctrine, 
the founding of the United Nations, the 
Potsdam Conference with Joseph Stalin. 
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Where President Plans to Retire and Write 


Mr. Truman visualizes the Library, also, 
as a research center for students. 

The Truman farm has been in the 
family since the late 1860s. The President 
moved to the farm as a 4-year-old boy. 
For the next three years he romped in 
the fields, helped with the chores, lived 
in a sprawling, white frame farmhouse 
that looks much like hundreds of other 
Midwestern farm homes. 

This was home for Mr. Truman, too, 
when he returned in 1906, at the age of 
22, to try his hand at farming. His mother 
claimed, with pride, that young Harry 
plowed the straightest furrow in all Jack- 
son County and that he could sow an 
entire wheat field without leaving a bare 
spot. It was “Harry Truman, farmer,” 
until he went off to war in 1917. 

The eight-room, two-story house is well 
back from the road, beyond a grove of 
maples. Rebuilt after a fire in the 1890s, 
it later fell into disrepair. Now it has a 
new roof and a new coat of paint. 

The farm itself is 540 acres of rolling 
Missouri countryside, owned now by 
the President, his brother, Vivian, and 
his sister, Mary Jane. Four houses, one 
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estate. So is the prospect that a major 
air base will be located nearby. 

This base is to be the headquarters 
for air defense of the Central and South- 
ern States, as well as for the Continental 
Air Command, which manages the Air 
Force Reserve program. Expansion of 
the base shapes up as a 19-million-dollar 
project, to accommodate perhaps 6,000 
people with an annual pay roll of 13 
or 14 million dollars. All this means 
more housing, schools, stores, businesses 
of all kinds. 

Even before this prospect developed, 
however, the demand for property had 
been making some land too valuable for 
ordinary farming. A few of the larger 
farms had become estates for city peo- 
ple who built luxurious country homes, 
and began building up dairy herds and 


were subdivided into parcels of one to 
five acres, for suburban homes. 

All of this has made the Truman farm, 
one of the largest and best in the area, 
a matter of lively interest to real estate 
developers. Would-be buyers show up 


' every week or so. Brokers report many 


offers for the land. 
These real estate men, however, never 


| have been able to get the President or 


his brother and sister to consider any 
proposition seriously. The 540-acre tract 
is reported to have cost Mr. Truman’s 
Grandfather Young around $16,000. Esti- 
mates are that the farm now would 





bring $350,000 to $500,000, if sub- 
divided and sold. 

Some of the land is choice acreage, 
straddling the main north-south highway 
running from the Canadian border to 
New Orleans. The best acreage un- 
doubtedly would sell for $800 to $1,250 
an acre. Some of the other Truman prop- 
erty would bring less than half that. 

Whatever acreage is required for the 
Truman Library is to be deeded by the 
family, just as the late President Roose- 
velt and his family gave the land for the 
site of the Roosevelt Library at Hyde 
Park, N.Y. 

Much preliminary work on the Library 
project already has been done. Friends 
of the President have set up a corpora- 
tion, the Harry S. Truman Library, Inc. 
Letters asking for contributions have 
been sent to hundreds of people. Approx- 
imately $200,000 of the needed 1 million 
dollars has been collected. 

The Library building is to be a fire- 
proof structure of brick or stone, of a 
style in keeping with its rural setting. 
Plans of a general nature have been ap- 
proved by the President, but detailed 
sketches and working drawings are not 
yet ready. There is little hurry on that. 
Construction may not be started until 
Mr. Truman has left the White House. 
And, in any event, construction will be 
put off until present restrictions on build- 
ing have been lifted. 

The President, however, already has 








-Harris & ewig 
BIBLES FOR THE LIBRARY 
. plus tons of papers and curios 


begun rounding up the documents to go 
into the Library. He tells friends he has 
them: now in five warehouses. 

Once the Library is erected and in 
operation, it is President Truman’s in- 
tention to deed it, the contents, the 
site and the old family home to the 
U.S. Government. Associates of the 
President believe the Library will attract 
thousands of visitors every year. An ad- 
mission charge of perhaps 25 cents 
would be used to help meet maintenance 
costs. 

Grandview residents talk about the 
Library enthusiastically. They: think it 
will give the town a measure of fame 
and prestige, even if it brings with it no 
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ANOTHER FARM SCENE: THE OLD BARN 


In future years, a Mecca for scholars and tourists? 
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‘TRUMAN CORNER’, MISSOURI, AND VICINITY 
Real estate values in the area are on the rise 


STANDARD] 
_ SERVICE | 


THE MAIN STREET, GRANDVIEW, 
For an obscure crossroads, fame and prestige 


MO. 
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large increases in business, in property 
values and in population. Those increase; 


may develop, instead, as the air bag 


just south of town develops. 
The air-base project, moreover, js 


gathering speed. Congress has given ith 


approval. About two thirds of the r. 


quired 19 million dollars is in the legis. f 


lative mill. 

The plan involves transferring the 
Continental Air Command from Mitchel 
Field, on Long Island, to Grandview, 
Central Air Defense headquarters wil] 
be shifted from Kansas City. An inter. 
ceptor wing will be brought to the base 


to protect the Kansas City rail and in. 


dustrial centers. 


All this means that more land must 


be added to the 559-acre Grandview air. 


port, along with more runways and 


buildings. And thousands of newcomer, 
military and civilian, will be stationed 


at the base when expansion is completed, f 


The prospective need for housing fo 


personnel of the base already has given f 


a lift to land values in the surrounding 


area. Before the project was announced 


in January, farm land was selling for 
something like $250 to $450 an acre. 
Since the announcement, two tracts sold 


to out-of-town builders have brought f 
about $500 an acre. Real estate dealer F 


estimate that the air-base project boosted 
the price by 10 to 20 per cent. 
Within the Grandview town limits, a 
small parcel of pasture land is reported 
to have sold, subdivided, at more than 


$1,200 an acre. A laundry paid $3,300 F 


for a “short acre” in town. Merchants from 
Kansas City and elsewhere are having 
trouble finding business locations at 
prices they are willing to pay. 

Actually, it is Kansas City that largely 
is making possible the prospective growth 
of Grandview, for Kansas City owns the 
nearby airport. The city bought the site 
a decade ago. 

The Air Force leased the Grandview 
field and used it during the war as a 
auxiliary airport. Kansas City got it back 
in 1946. Now, by Kansas City standards, 
the airport is too far out for a future 
commercial airport but sufficiently close 
for an Air Force base. 

Once again the Air Force is interested 
in leasing the field—provided Kansas 
City buys more land for it at a cost o 
$180,000. Chances are Kansas City will 

Grandview, watching from the side 
lines, already sees land values rising 
prospects for more business, as a result 
of an air-base project on one side 0 


ae ye 


cee 





town. On the other side, on a highly val F 


uable farm, the Truman Library may be 
come the workshop of a retired Pres: 
dent, a major attraction for tourists 
Grandview, once an obscure crossroads 


community, is taking its place in the nx f 


tional limelight. 
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A Dodge J 


ted Truck 


performs better on your job 
were 4re 10 reasons why’ 


The right units to SUPPORT the load 


Whether your loads are big or little, 
heavy or light, there’s a Dodge “Job- 
Rated’’ truck engineered at the factory 
to fit your job. 

Every unit that supports the load— 
frame, axles, springs, wheels, tires and 
others—is built in a wide range of 
sizes and capacities to provide the 
strength and capacity needed. No 
wonder your Dodge ‘“‘.Job-Rated” truck 
will perform better on your job. 





The right wheelbase for the load. 
The wheelbase of every Dodge truck 
is. ‘Job-Rated’”’ to help give better 
maneuverability, plus better weight 
distribution for bigger payloads. 





The right frame to support a specific 
load. The frame on every Dodge truck 
is “Job-Rated” to have the design, 
strength and rigidity needed for a 
particular hauling job. 








The right axles to support a specific 
load dependably under all conditions. 
The axles on every Dodge truck are 
“Job-Rated’”’ to give you the strength 
required to support the load. 


The right springs to support and 
cushion a specific load. The springs on 
every Dodge truck are ‘“‘Job-Rated’’ to 
have the right number of leaves, required 
strength and flexibility. 





The right wheels and tires to support 
a specific load safely and surely. Wheels 
are ‘“Job-Rated” for right strength, 
design and diameter. Tires are “Job- 
Rated”’ for right size, tread and pressure. 





The right units to MOVE the load 


Whether your roads are paved or rough, 
level or hilly, there’s a Dodge ‘‘Job- 
Rated’”’ truck to haul your loads. 


Every unit that moves the load —engine, 
clutch, transmission, propeller shaft, 
rear axle, and others—is also built in a 
wide variety of sizes and capacities. 
Each is engineered for a particular 
operating condition. That’s why your 
Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ truck will save 
you money, last longer. 





The right engine to move a specific 
load surely and economically. The 
engine of every Dodge truck is “Job- 
Rated” to give you the right power, 
performance and operating economy. 





load dependably. The clutch in every 
Dodge truck is “‘Job-Rated” to have the 
design and size needed to meet a 
particular operating condition. 








The right transmission to move a 
specific load. The transmission in every 
Dodge truck is ‘Job-Rated” to have 
the strength and number of speeds the 
particular job requires. 











GE: 
The right type axle for the job. Rear 
axles are ‘‘Job-Rated’’—single-speed 
for normal service, double-reduction 
for extra pulling ability, 2-speed for 
constantly changing conditions. 






The right gear ratio of the rear axle 
to move a specific load on roads you 
travel and at speeds you require.-‘The 
rear axle of every Dodge truck is “‘-Job- 
Rated” for exact gear ratio needed. 


Every Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ truck is factory-engineered to perform better 
Because it’s engineered at the factory to fit a specific job, a Dodge “Job-Rated” 


truck will save you money .. . last longer. 


Ask your nearby Dodge dealer to tell you how you can get a Dodge truck that has 
every unit from engine to rear axle “Job-Rated’’— factory-engineered to haul a 
specific load over the roads you travel and at the speeds you require. Do it soon! 


Only BODBGE builds Job-Rated' trucks 
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Russian Army Ready for War, but— 


Stalin, talking big again, isn’‘t 
likely to start a war yet. He has 
problems at home, urgent and 
unsolved. 

Holes in the Iron Curtain afford 
a look inside Russia. It shows a 
crack Army, big arms production, 
all the fixings for war. 

But it shows other things, too. 
Here is the real picture of Russia, 
pieced together by trained ob- 
servers in Europe. 

BERLIN 


The men in the Kremlin are ready 
for war but fear to start it. They know 
they would be beaten by the rearming 
West. That is the standout fact that 
emerges from talks with hundreds of 
people who have come through the 
Iron Curtain. 

At the moment, it would take only a 
signal from Stalin to set a 300,000-man 
Russian Army marching west from East 
Germany. Soviet forces to the north and 
east of Yugoslavia are in the same stage 
of readiness. Yet, neither U.S. observers 
nor Germans and Austrians in close touch 
with the Russians believe that Moscow 
will give the order to attack. 

From refugees, intelligence agents and 
underground leaders you get this pic- 
ture of the Communist part of the world: 

Russia’s current war production is 
high, though its industrial war potential 
is far inferior to that of the U.S. and her 
allies. The main Soviet tank factory at 
Chelyabinsk has never shut down since 
World War II, and a new addition is 
producing bulldozers copied from Ameti- 
can Lend-Lease models. They last only a 
third as long as their U.S. counterparts. 

According to a German engineer who 
operated the largest railroad repair shop 
in the Ukraine for a time, Russian rail- 
ways are far more efficient than gener- 
ally thought in the West. They can han- 
dle much more freight than can the Ger- 
man system, for example. Railway tech- 
nicians have a high social standing in 
Russia, a fact that attracts the best per- 
sonnel. 

Machines are considered more pre- 
cious than human life. They are tended 
and polished with almost loving care. 
But operating precautions that are rou- 
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Oil, Metals Scarce, 


tine in the U.S. are ignored in Russia. 
The result is frequent breakdowns and a 
tremendously high accident rate. 

A high priority in the Russian arms 
program goes to development of the 
V-8 rocket, captured from the Germans. 
A German admiral is in charge and Ger- 
man sources’ working in Russia say con- 
siderable progress has been made in per- 
fecting the rocket, but no exact informa- 
tion is available. Much effort also is 























—Morris in the Savannah Morning News 


‘FICTION OR FRICTION?’ 
. morale is low 


going into development of guided mis- 
siles for antiaircraft defense to protect 
the vulnerable Russian oil industry in 
the Caucasus. 

Russia’s atomic-bomb industry _re- 
portedly has been set up in enormous 
caves in the mountains of Central Asia. 

Despite the massive troop formations 
and the big arms production, most ob- 
servers think Stalin is far from ready to 
move. He doesn’t have the plant capacity 
for a long war, and he cannot depend 
on his satellites. Europeans have a high 
regard for the Soviet Army but a low 
opinion of Soviet economy. 

Oil is Russia’s trouble. The Russians 
don’t have enough, and what they have 
is exposed and vulnerable to attack. 
Without the addition of oil from the 
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who come through the Iron Curtain. 
Russian refugees emphasize the postwar 
disappointment of the masses because 


thev have not vet found the better and 


freer life promised by the Kremlin. The 
most terrifying aspect of Russian life still 
is fear of the informer. Liberty, to the 


> erage Russian, apparently means most 


of all freedom from police terror. 

When Russians escape to the West, 
thev at first seem blinded by the abun- 
dance of freedom and the wealth of goods 
in the shops. Former German Commu- 
nists who took refuge in Russia are 


) sneaking back from the Soviet world 


now. They say that things were better 
under Hitler than they are under the 


Kremlin. 
Morale of the Russian people has a 


' high place in strategic thinking in Mos- 
> cow. Stalin knows about the mass sur- 


render of Soviet forces at the beginning 
of the German invasion in 1941. As it 
happened, the cruelties of Nazi admin- 
istrators turned deserters into enemies 
of the invaders. Nevertheless, Russians 
did join the war against the Kremlin for 
a time. 

Moscow propagandists are determined 
that this will not happen again. Now 
they link the U.S. and the Nazis. Rus- 
sians are told that the aim of the Ameri- 
cans is the same as the aim of Hitler— 
extermination of all Russians. The result 
has been to make Russians fearful of the 
West and more patriotic—but not neces- 
sarily more closely attached to Stalin. 

Stalin, himself, is depicted as a man 
of caution, not of daring. Intelligence re- 
ports from his side of the Iron Curtain 
insist he is much impressed by the weak- 
nesses in his own country and the grow- 
ing strength of the U.S. and her allies. 

His main concern now seems to be to 
prolong his own life. He has shifted to 
others a big share of the details of ad- 
ministration. He takes frequent rests. He 
avoids the limelight of personal appear- 
ances as much as he can. 

But he still holds tight to the reins of 
power. More than any other one man, he 
calls the turn for the Kremlin. 

Russia, under Stalin, is undergoing a 
shift in strategy. He used to count on 
wars and depression in the West as the 
Communist avenue to world power. His 
theory was that the West would exhaust 
itself. Then he could step in as the lib- 


| erator of the masses and conqueror of 


the world. 
Things haven’t worked out as planned. 
The depressions, long looked for, are 


pot in sight. So the Kremlin is substitut- 


ing wars between its satellites and _ its 
enemies. Stalin hopes to bleed the West 
white by localized wars and _ inflation. 


He will not jump into the ring himself 


until he is convinced that the West is 
worn down and groggy. 
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MILITARY MIGHT ON PARADE 


Behind it: economic weakness 


The build-up of Russian forces now 
under way in Central Europe is inter- 
preted by most Europeans as a bargain- 
ing weapon against the West. They 
make the same guess about Russia’s re- 
cent atomic-bomb explosion and_ the 
Stalin interview that followed, warning 
the U.S. not to start anything. 

The people who have the job of trying 


RUSSIAN WORKERS WITH ‘PRODUCTION SCOREBOARD’ 
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REFUGEES FLEE WESTWARD 
Behind them: police terror 


to outguess the Kremlin size up the pres- 
ent situation this way: 

The Russians will move wherever and 
whenever they find a soft spot. They 
will not give up an inch of territory 
unless forced to by superior power. 
The goal—world revolution—remains un- 
changed. But Moscow is not ready to 
risk home base in a war for that goal. 
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Despite careful planning, the system is wasteful 
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ETHICS IN GOVERNMENT 


Copyright 1951, Rv U.S 


= with MAJ. GEN. H. H. VAUGHAN 


Military Aide to the President 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The world’s largest business— 
the U.S. Government—has the world’s largest 
amount of favors to give out, if it wants to give 
out any. 

What is the ethics of Government favors? Do 
those who make favors possible get a profit from 
their actions? And should they? 

To discuss ethics in Government the editors of 
U.S. News & World Report invited to their con- 
ference room Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, Mili- 
tary Aide and close friend of President Truman. 
The interview, as transcribed, follows. 





= 
De SS ny eT OR na ee eee 


HARRY H. VAUGHAN was born in Glasgow, Mo., 
not quite 58 years ago and was graduated from 
Westminster College at Fulton, Mo., in 1916. 

A chemist, he worked in wood preservation and 
was a plant manager and salesman, with time out 
for overseas duty in World War I. He became sec- 
retary to Senator Harry S. Truman in 1940. On 
active duty in Australia in World War II, he was 
injured in a plane accident. 

General Vaughan became Military Aide to Vice 
President Truman and continued in that post 
when the latter became President. 








Q General, how long have you known President 
Truman? 

A Since 1917. 

Q You were in the war with him? 

A He and I were captains together in the artillery 
in the first World War. 

Q Did you come back from the war together? 

A Yes. We were in the same brigade. I first met Mr. 
Truman when I was a second lieutenant, brand new. 
He was a first lieutenant, an old veteran. I became sec- 
retary to Senator Truman in 1940. I had never had 
any previous connection with politics. Mr. Truman 
was having difficulty getting people to assist him in his 
campaign for re-election tc the Senate. The majority 
of the people in the know gave him no chance to win. 
I was in favor of him and I was going to vote for him. 

Q You lived then in Missouri? 

A St. Louis. He asked me to be the treasurer of his 
campaign, which was in a sense a little bit ridiculous— 
I had a bank account of $3.25, or something like that. 
All our banker friends had gone fishing or something. 
They didn’t want to put their money on a horse that 
wouldn’t win, so I became treasurer of his campaign 
fund. That was a Woolworth campaign, if ever there 
was one. I think we had $16,000 total. 

Q By the term “Woolworth campaign’ do you 
mean in nickels and dimes? 

A Well, there were a few five-dollar bills in there. 

Q That was the party primary campaign? 

A Yes. So that’s how I got associated in my first po- 
litical connection. Then he asked me to come up here 
as his secretary, which I did, the first of January, 1941. 
We were both Reserve officers, and when the war came 
along, he suggested to General Marshall that he would 
like to go on active duty as a colonel in the field artil- 


News Pub. Corp, 


lery. General Marshall told him that he was too old 
Then he said, “General, I’m four years younger that 


you.” Marshall said, “Yes, but I’m a general ani} 


you’re just a colonel.” But I went on active duty. 

Q When did you go on active duty? 

A I went on active duty on the first day of January 
*42. 

Q To what theater of operations did you go? 

A Australia and the South Pacific. I was out ther 
just under two years when I got in an airplane crasi 
and was in the hospital for five months. Then I cam 
back here. 

Q As a result of the airplane crash? 

A Yes. 

Q What combat action were you in out there? 

A I wasn’t in any real action, although I was in 
New Guinea and was bombed a couple of times. It was 
the usual Army procedure, as you gentlemen who 
have had experience in the Army know. Frequently, i 
in civil life you were a blacksmith and got in the Army 
you were detailed as a cook. Well. I had studied field 
artillery all my life, so I got to Brisbane and becami 
provost marshal for 18 months. 

Q At what age did you get into World War II? 

A I was 49. 

Q So you were a bit over age for the second World 
War, weren’t you? 

A I guess that’s why I didn’t get to combat duty. 

Q When you came back, did you become part 0 
Senator Truman’s office again? 

A I was assigned as liaison officer between the Wa! 


Department and the Truman Investigating Commit f 


tee. I had been in the Truman Committee at the 
start, so I went back there. Then I became his aide 
when he was Vice President. 
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Q When you were in the Capitol, did you have a 


| 
| 
'0., 
m chance to get acquainted with procedures up there 
if concerning constituents who were asking the Senators 
nd |b to do things? 
ut {fA Oh, naturally. That’s the job of a secretary of a 
>c- |p Senator. 
In |— Q Doesn’t the pressure from the constituents range 
as | from everything in the way of governmental favor al- 
if, most to contributions to their charities and what not? 
ce i) AI don’t think you could state a hypothetical case 
ret || where we wouldn’t have one similar to it. 
Q Where people ask you for favors? 
A Every conceivably possible thing. 
ua Q Do people have the idea that all they have to do 
is to ask somebody in the Capitol and they get any- 
thing done? 
00 old. A Lots of them have that exaggerated idea as to 
-r thang anyone in the Government—that you just ask what 
al ani} you want and we ought to be able to do it. 
ty. Q And you have the feeling in the office that you 
have to pay attention to a lot of these requests? 
nuary A There is the feeling that you have to give a person 
the courtesy of a hearing and go through the motions. 
2 
t ther Getting Past Receptionists 
> Crash Q Are there many things that you really could do 
[ cam} for some of them? 

A Oh, lots of things. Now, if our Government 
worked perfectly and smoothly like a small business, 
when a man comes to town and wants to see an offi- 

? cial of a certain department, he ought to be able to 
vas inf call that man up, see him, get an answer to what he 
Itwaf wants, and go home. But, as you know, that can’t be 
1 whof done. If the department heads and the smaller section 
tly, if chiefs saw everybody that tried to see them, they’d 
Army— never have a chance to do their own work. So they 
j field} have a secretary and a receptionist out there to filter 
ecamt— out the crackpots. 

I suppose that if I have done this once I have done 

? this 5,000 times in the Senator’s office, in the Vice 
President’s office, and in the White House. A man will 
Worl’ ® come to me and say, “Now, you don’t know me, but 
I'm a friend of so and so,” and he’ll mention a mutual 
duty.f acquaintance. “I didn’t want to bother you, but John 
art if Smith told me if I got in a jam that you’d help me 
out. I’ve been here a week and I haven’t seen anything 
>» Wath but 15 receptionists and 47 assistant clerks.” 
nmitf—} Then I ask him what he wants and he says that he 
t thef Wants to see so and so. I think that looks like the De- 
; aidéf partment of Commerce, so I call up somebody I know 
in Commerce and say, “‘There’s a gentleman in my of- 
fice who wants some information on such and such. Is 
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Save Callers’ Time .. . Facts of Freezer Presents 


that in your alley?” He’ll say, “No, that’s in Jones’s 
office.” I'll say, “Put him on,” or I’ll call Mr. Jones, 
and I ask, “Could you see Mr. So and So?” “Why, 
sure. Send him on up.” 

Nine times out of 10 that’s the last I hear of it. The 
man gets the information he wants. There’s no use 
bothering me any more. He goes on. Occasionally a 
fellow will call me up—this isn’t too often, because 
the sense of gratitude is a rare thing—he’ll call me up 
and say, “That was just the guy I wanted. I’ve got 
my information and I’m on my way home now.” 


What the Visitor Says 

Q You have no idea of what they tell the official 
they call on, do you? 

A No. I had that brought home to me very force- 
fully about three years ago. A man came in to see me 
and said, “You don’t know me. I had a representative 
of mine come to see you a year or so ago. He had such 
and such a proposition and you sent him to see some- 
body in Commerce.” Possibly I did. I didn’t recall. 
And he said, “He accomplished exactly what he 
wanted. I was paying him $4,000 and his expenses to 
Washington for doing this job. When he came back to 
see me he said, ‘Well, I’ve accomplished what you 
wanted, but you’ll have to give me $4,000 because I 
had to give that first $4,000 to General Vaughan to 
get the appointment.’ ” He said, ‘““You know, I’ve been 
thinking about that ever since and I don’t believe a 
damned word of it.” 

Now, if that man went on a witness stand and said: 
“I gave Vaughan $4,000 to make this appointment,” 
it would be his word against mine. No one has ever 
given me one cent or anything else for any assistance 
I have rendered. 

Q Even apart from things as extreme as that, isn’t 
it often that these people say to a Government official 
“General Vaughan sent me” with a sort of knowing 
look as if to say— 

A Oh, a lot of them misrepresent. But when I call 
up and make an appointment for them, they’ve got a 
right to say that I sent them. Nine times out of 10 I 
don’t know all the particulars. They don’t take the 
time to explain them to me because it is something 
that I’m not conversant with. I make the appoint- 
ment, that’s the end of it. 

Q But not everybody in the United States can get 
that service, can they? 

A No, that’s true. Not everybody in the United 
States can get it, and it’s unfortunate that they can’t. 
But if those of us who can do things like that can ex- 


(Continued on page 26) 





















pedite 10 per cent of the people’s business that’s better 
than no per cent. 

Q You did this type of work for the Senator and 
then continued when he was Vice President—you took 
care of people who pressed in on him for this or that 
favor or this or that chore? 

A That’s right. That, of course, is extra to the job 
of Military Aide to the President. 

Q What are the purely military matters that they 
come to see you about? 

A There are veterans’ affairs. There are hardship 
cases. A man thinks his boy shouldn’t be in the Army 
—his mother and younger brothers and sisters are 
starving to death. Another man thinks his boy is in a 
place where he doesn’t get proper medical attention 
—the mother is in bad health worrying about the boy. 
I look into that and write to the commandant of the 
camp. He assures me that the boy is getting all the 
medical attention that he needs. I. send the letter to 
the mother. 

Q Individual cases of that size come up to the 
White House? 

A They come to me every day. 

Q How do they filter into your office? 

A People write to me direct. Or to the President, 
and if it’s a military matter it comes to me auto- 
matically. 








Callers From Missouri 

Q Apart from the military things that you have to 
do, which I suppose don’t take up much of your time, 
is the greatest part of your time taken up with pres- 
sure from people who want to see the President on 
individual things? 

A Yes. You see—contrary to popular conception— 
that “iniquitous Missouri Gang” which is supposed 
to surround the President is a very small group. Ac- 
tually, I am one of two Missourians on the Presi- 
dent’s staff. When people come here from Missouri— 
acquaintances or old friends, and it’s remarkable how 
many acquaintances are now old friends—and can’t 
get to see the President, then they say, “Well, I know 
Vaughan,” and they come to see me. I see a dozen 
people a day that I really have no reason to see— 
but they think I have. I could say, “No.” I could 
have my secretary say, “No. If you want to see 
General Vaughan, well, he is not interested.” I 
would rather take up my time than be labeled as a 
“stuffed shirt.” 

Q How do you limit your own list of callers? It 
seems to me that it would get so burdensome that you 
couldn’t do anything else? 

A I have a couple of smart girls, and Colonel Mara, 
who is my assistant, talks to lots of them. 

Q You were treasurer of the early Truman cam- 
paigns. You have, then, become pretty familiar with 
politics, haven’t you? 
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A You don’t learn politics from the top down. You 
have to really learn it from the bottom up, the way 
Mr. Truman has learned it. I’m not an expert poli- 
tician. I’m sure that I never rang doorbells or carried 
a ward or a precinct, or anything like that. But I have 
a pretty fair idea of politics. 


The 1948 Campaign 

Q Did you help in the 1948 campaign? 

A In this uniform you don’t help very well, politi- 
cally. But, as I explained to the Senators on the Com- 
mittee who questioned me, somebody came to me and 
said, “I want to give some money to the campaign, 
Will you pass it on for me?” I have yet to refuse any 
good legitimate campaign contribution. I don’t know 
of any reason why I should. I took the money and 
turned it over, in most cases in ’48 to Louis Johnson. 

I am particularly interested in working for the vet- 
erans politically. You hear politicians talk about the 
Jewish vote, the Catholic vote, the Irish vote, but they 
overlook the veteran vote. And the veteran vote is the 
largest one there is. Veterans and their wives and their 
immediate families are about 37 million voters. 

I was trying to get the Democratic National Com- 
mittee interested in the veterans. There was no one 
over at Committee headquarters who was particularly 
close to veterans, so they got Louis Johnson over there 
during the campaign in 1948. Later he was named 
chairman of the finance committee and any campaign 
funds that came to me I turned over to him. 

Q Louis Johnson got into this thing largely through 
your personal interest? 

A Oh, no. The President, of course, had known 
Louis Johnson and knew that he was a man of means 
himself and that the best man to raise money for a 
political campaign from the big-money men is a man 
who has money himself. He knows their financial 
status, speaks their language. 

Q He did a remarkable job, didn’t he? 

A On raising funds, oh, yes. No doubt about that. 
There’s a certain technique to it. I never solicited 
campaign funds, but if somebody came to me and 
said, “I’ve got a thousand dollars, what shall I do 
with it?” I would say, “Give it to me and I will give it 
to Louis Johnson. That’s what you should do with it.” 

Q Didn’t the Senators at their hearing object to 
that? 

A They attempted to. Senator McCarthy said, “Did 
you keep a record of all the funds?” I said, “‘No, not 


a complete record. People who handed me the money , 


trusted me to hand it on, or they wouldn’t have 
handed it to me.” 

Q Have you found that all these people who came 
to see you in recognition for the help you gave them 
were grateful? 

A I would say that the majority of people that you 
see and make an appointment for, you never heaf 
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from again, but some of them who are friends call 
you and thank you. 

I have had some amusing and remarkable offers. I 
remember one young fellow whom I had put in con- 
tact. He and a couple of his Army buddies had gotten 
together a little money and had bought a small tanker 
that the Navy was disposing of after the war. He said 
that he had a bright idea: “‘All the Navy ships that 
are tied up, in Philadelphia there are thousands of 
them”—this was in 1946 and ’47—“all those ships 
came in there and docked under their own power, and 
I’m sure that in their bunkers there’s anywhere from 
1,000 to 50,000 barrels of fuel oil in each one of those 
bunkers. Now, those ships will be sold. There might 
be 500 ships sold to one contractor. The contractor 
will have a million dollars’ worth of oil in those ships 
that will not enter into the negotiations at all. The 
Government will not get a dime more from this con- 
tractor who is buying these ships either for scrap 
or something else by virtue of this oil. I’d like to 
make a contract with the Maritime Commission to 
go around to all these yards and pump all the oil 
out of these ships and buy it from the Government. 
But I can’t get to anybody in the Maritime Com- 
mission.” 

I thought that seemed right reasonable so I called 
Admiral Jerry Land, told him that I was sending a 
young man over with a proposition and that he would 
know whether it was any good or not. I sent him over 
to Admiral Land, and that was the last I heard of it 
until about nine months later. The young fellow came 
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in to see me. I thought I recognized him but couldn’t 
place him. He said, “You don’t remember me, but I 
came in here about a proposition on oil.” 

I said, “Oh, yes, and I sent you over to the Mari- 
time Commission. How did you make out?” 

“Well,” he said, “I came out just this way. I made a 
contract with the Maritime Commission to pump all 
the oil. I sell the oil for 12 cents a gallon and I pay 
the U. S. Government 8 cents a gallon for it”—I’m not 
sure of these exact figures, something like that. “And 
what’s better, all the ships that the Government is 
going to keep, put in moth balls for future use, I clean 
out the bunkers and rust-proof them inside. That’s an 
extra contract. My two partners and myself expect 
to make $600,000 in the next year and a half. We’d 
like to cut you in for a fourth of the profit.” 

I told him that there wasn’t anybody who could use 
$150,000 better than I could, but that I couldn’t ac- 
cept. I told him he could send me a box of cigars, 
which he did. 

Q Some of these people send you gifts? 

A Yes, but I don’t know that I receive any more 
gifts than I give. 

Q Do a lot of the Congressmen and Senators and 
others in public life receive gifts? 

A Many people in public life do. 

Q Do you know of any President in the White 
House who hasn’t received presents from the public 
such as free turkeys at Thanksgiving? 

A The President last Thanksgiving got about 30 


(Continued on page 28) 
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turkeys. He had them all cooked and sent out to 
Walter Reed Hospital. 

Q Didn’t somebody send him an elephant that died? 

A Which was a break for me, because we were 
about to get into a controversy and I was right in the 
middle of it. Dr. Mann wanted it for the Washington 
Zoo, and the Kansas City Zoo wanted it out there, 
and I was right in the middle to do the Solomon act 
and cut the elephant in half. 

Q Asa matter of fact, doesn’t it all boil down to this 
issue: If one is fundamentally honest, all the gifts in 
the world won’t corrupt him, and if one is not funda- 
mentally honest, it isn’t because of the gifts? 

A I cannot recall any gifts that I would not have 
received if every result had been directly the opposite. 

Q Some of these people who send gifts to Govern- 
ment officials send them for no service performed at 
all but in the expectation of good will for the future, 
don’t they? 

A Possibly so. 

Q What is your general feeling about morality in 
the Government? 

A I doubt whether you’d find any difference be- 
tween a cross section of Government employes and a 
cross section of the legal profession, a cross section of 
the newspaper people, the doctors, or all the plumbers. 

Q Vou think it is a matter of individual character? 

A Yes. 

Q Should they be any better? 

A I don’t know why they should be any different. 

Q Then we shouldn’t expect people in public trust 
to be better than average people? 

A What is public trust? A man working in Com- 
merce—is that more of a public trust than the doctor 
to whom you trust your life? 

Q More than a plumber perhaps? 

A Well, there have been times when I would rather 
have seen the plumber than the doctor. 


Trend to Investigations 

Q What do you think is the basis of much of the 
criticism that comes up through these congressional 
committees about public officials? 

A The present trend, it seems to me, is investi- 
gations. 

Q We've always had them, haven’t we? 

A Yes, but not to as great an extent. I think I saw 
somewhere that the 82d Congress had passed 72 
bills but had carried on 96 investigations. My figures 
may be in error, but there were more investigations 
carried on than there were major pieces of legislation. 

Q Government gets bigger every year. Maybe they 
need more investigations. How do you feel about 
some of the criticism that was leveled against you in 
the Congress? Did the public get a wrong impression? 

A I’m sure that the public did get the wrong im- 
pression; some of the public did, on certain things. 
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I’m not surprised at the criticism, because part of 
my job is a bit of a shock absorber. When the people 
are criticizing me, they are off my boss at the mo- 
ment. If I can earn my pay that way, fine. 

Q What do you mean “off the boss’’? 

A When they’re criticizing me, they’re not criticiz- 
ing him. It’s always been a habit to criticize people 
connected with the President. 

Q General, would you say that many able men to- 
day are reluctant to accept Government office because 
they are unwilling to expose themselves to the sort of 
personal attack that is leveled at public figures? 

A I would say so very positively, when the Presi- 
dent has found it necessary to approach more than 30 
men before finding one to take a certain job. It is 
sometimes easier to die for your country than to live 
for it under the attacks of the character assassin, and 
I speak from no mean amount of experience along 
those lines. I have been accused of more things than 
almost any man in public life today—in fact, when I 
read some of the editorial comments I am amazed at 
the way I get around. 


Hazards of Public Office 


The fact that practically all of the accusations 
were disproven completely on investigation makes no 
difference—the refutation never catches up with the 
headline innuendo. 

Our system of American justice is based on the 
principle that a man is innocent until his guilt is 
proven. This principle is reversed, however, when one 
becomes the victim of the character assassin—then 
vou become guilty and are given no opportunity to 
prove your innocence. Until decent people demand 
that the freedoms of the printed and spoken word 
carry a strict moral obligation to tell the truth, it is 
going to continue to be hard to find men who will ac- 
cept public office. 

Q The main headlines, cartoons and stories related 
to you came about through what they call the “deep 
freezers.” Those were gifts of some kind, weren’t they? 

A This is how it started. The Truman family went 
back to Independence, Mo., in May of ’45, and it was 
a unique experience for the people there, the local- 
boy-makes-good idea. You see, Mr. Truman had just 
become President in April. The people showered them 
with fresh fruit, fresh vegetables and chickens—Mr. 
Truman had been county commissioner for 12 years 
and knew all the farmers. 

You couldn’t buy an ice box at that time, so all this 
stuff was spoiling. You couldn’t throw it out because 
the people’s feelings would be hurt. It occurred to me 
that the Coca-Cola people had plain boxes in filling 
stations, where you just lifted the lid, not the vending 
machines. I knew some people in the Coca-Cola Co., 
and I wondered if we couldn’t borrow a couple of 
those boxes. They probably had them in Kansas City 
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and they could send them right out. So we discussed 


. ‘I didn’t know who ordered the freezer’ 


was so established in the hearings before the Hoey 


oil the matter, and I called up one of the Coca-Cola men. Committee. You will find in the record of testimony 
mo- While I was talking on the phone, Harry Hoffman, that these were obtained “in the normal course of busi- 
an advertising man, came into my office to see me. He ness without the intervention on the part of anyone,” 
was an old friend that I knew when I lived in Mil- but that is not the way you read it in the headlines. 
iciz- waukee. He said, “I know a place where they’re just There was only one assistance that I ever gave 
ople getting into construction of freezers, home freezer Bennett. He had been to France, or somewhere in Eu- 
units. I was in the factory the other day, and they had rope, and had started home when he was taken ill 
ie about 15 different models sitting on the floor. These with a heart attack. The plane landed at the Azores 
mand are experimental models, so I’m sure you can get and he was taken off and hospitalized there. Then, of 
t of some of them.” course, he couldn’t get back on a plane because all of 
) So I told him to look into it for me and see if we them coming into the Azores at that time were fully 
neni could get one for the Little White House. He went loaded, and people who arrived in a plane left on it. 
2 30 back to Chicago and met this chap, Bennett, who was His wife called me. He was still pretty sick and 
et also an acquaintance of mine. Hoffman was handling wanted to get home to his own doctor. So I arranged 
lies advertising for Bennett’s company. Bennett was a to have him come out on a mail plane, and he slept 
oul very wealthy man and one of those fabulous fellows between the Azores and Washington on a sack of mail. 
ong who did everything on a big scale. He said, “Let me Q He was, then, grateful for what you did for him 
hak send one of these freezers out to Independence—it when he sent the freezers? 
Bay would be a pleasure. Why don’t we send one to A No, this incident was afterwards. This was six 
‘a Vaughan too?” months after the freezers. 
Well, these things came. The one came to my house 
while I was in Potsdam with the President. Mrs. Freezer Issue as Surprise 
Vaughan wrote to me and asked me whether I had Q And that is all that that episode was related to? 
ail ordered it. I hadn’t ordered it and I didn’t know who A That’s all. And I gave it no particular thought. 
pe did. When I got back I wrote a letter of thanks to the It had never occurred to me that the matter of the 
aa company whose name was on the bill of lading. There “deep freezers” would become a national and inter- 
was no brand name or manufacturer’s identification national issue. I suppose there have been millions of 
the anyplace on the freezer. It wasn’t until some time words spent on this. 
+ is later that I learned of Bennett’s part in it, and since Q Did you know the “Deepfreeze” people don’t like 
oa he would not let me pay for the freezer, I could only it because it wasn’t a “Deepfreeze” that you got? You 
Ma say “Thank you!” Sot a home freezer, while they have a special name for 
eo Bennett wound up by sending freezers to a half their make. They claim “Deepfreeze” is a trade name— 
a dozen people in Washington that he liked and ad- A Well, I had no control over that. 
oil mired. He did this on his own time—lI had nothing to Q In the testimony at the hearings wasn’t there 
t is do with it. reference to the fact that the freezers didn’t work out 
Q Who was Bennett? so well? 
- A Dave Bennett was the president of the Alber A I made the statement that I thought they were 
ted Verley Co., of Chicago, a perfume business. €xperimental models. Somebody denied that. They 
were not experimental models. The reason I had the 
~~ No Travel Priorities idea was that no two of them were alike. 
se Q Didn’t they try to establish in the congressional Q Some of them didn’t work, did they? 
ae investigation that there was some connection between A The one I have is rather expensive to keep in 
a some trip abroad he had made and these freezers? running order—it’s been expensive in many ways— 
oa A I have heard the statement made that we all re- for the simple reason that it is not a standard model, 
ust ceived these freezers from a man who was trying to and when a part breaks the repairman has to come, 
we do business with the Government. I don’t know how a take the old part and have a new part made. 
. perfume dealer would do business with the Govern- Q What were they supposed to sell for, that par- 
wa: ment. Bennett never did business with the Govern- ticular model? 
sa ment and never attempted to do business with the A I have no idea. I imagine that Dave Bennett paid 
his - Government. more for it than it was worth. But I am in no position 
wis He made some trips abroad. He got his passport to know. I haven’t the slightest idea. Of course, in 
- and visas from the State Department because the 1945, if you had one for sale, you could get almost any 
tee State Department was attempting to re-establish busi- price. One similar to the one I have could be bought 
ing ness relations with France and some of the countries now for $200, and that would be a porcelain job like 
a where they bought these essential oils. I had nothing your icebox. This one I have is made of plywood. 
fe to do with securing travel priorities for him and it (Continued on page 30) 
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... ‘If a man is honest, no amount will buy him’ 


Q This is a facetious question, I guess, but isn’t it 
likely that if you were going to be corrupted, it would 
take more than $200? 

A Certainly. If a man is honest, no amount will 
buy him. 


Power of a Phone Call 

Q The thing that impresses me is that somebody 
can just by calling you up open up all sorts of avenues 
—isn’t that right? 

A I have opened up numerous avenues to get a 
man to see some chap who could give him the action 
that he wanted. 

That was all I did in the case of the Tanforan race 
track, but I have been accused of diverting scarce 
building materials from veterans’ homes to build a 
race track. This is a complete falsehood. You will find 
in the record of hearings before the Senate investigat- 
ing committee that Housing Expediter Tighe Woods 
testified that he and his counsel and staff had re- 
viewed the Tanforan case and had decided that legal- 
ly they were required to issue a permit for repairs al- 
most a week before I called his office and asked him 
to give the track owners a decision so that they might 
know where they stood. I didn’t know the track own- 
ers—I never saw them before or after-the incident. I 
was asked to put them in touch with the proper person 
to give them a decision, and that is what I did. 

I have never told any Government official how to 
make a decision. I have always said: “This man will 
tell you his proposition—I don’t know anything 
about it. but I would like for you to make a decision.” 

Q Can anyone get to see you? 

A I think that anyone who tries to see me or 
Colonel Mara or one of the two secretaries can do so. 

Q How do the activities that you are engaged in 
every day differ from those you engaged in on Capitol 
Hill? 

A The activities that I am engaged in now are no 
different from those I engaged in as secretary to Sen- 
ator Truman, or no different from the activities en- 
gaged in by the secretary of every Senator who sat on 
that Committee. The President, on the morning I went 
to the hearing, said, ‘““You have carried on your job as 
my secretary, and since, as I wanted you to, and until 
I tell you different you carry it on exactly that way.” 
He has never told me anything different. 

Q Do you think that the people in the executive 
agencies to whom these constituents and others go 
have any less regard for the fact that a Senator sends 
them than if General Vaughan sends them? 

A No. I had a great deal more authority with the 
various departments when I was secretary to the Sen- 
ator than I have as Military Aide to the President. 
There’s a certain psychology. I can’t explain it, but 
I’m conscious of it. A Senator’s secretary, or the ad- 
ministrative assistant to a Senator, can call any de- 
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partment or anybody and give them the devil and 
they will think it absolutely proper and that they 


probably deserve it. But if somebody from the White - 


House calls, then they immediately go on the 
defense against ‘““White House pressure.” 

I can’t call anybody up and ask the time of day, 
and not be accused of trying to exert pressure of some 
kind. Just by way of illustration: I was in the Presi- 
dent’s office one day when the Press Secretary asked a 
question as to whether grain quotas to distillers were 
about to be changed. The President turned to me and 
directed me to call the Department of Agriculture 
and find out. I made the call, got the information, re- 
ported it to the President, and that was the end of 
the incident, but a story hit the columns that is 
quoted practically every time my name is mentioned 
to the effect that I had brought pressure to increase 
grain quotas to distillers. From there the stories 
went on to make me the friend of the liquor interests, 
and some of the press boys even credit me with 
being one of the best customers. Year in and year 
out I probably do not average one alcoholic drink 
a month, and we have never used or served liquor 
in our home. 

So, frequently when people ask me to call a certain 
office with regard to a certain thing, I say: “I’d be 
glad to do this, but let me tell you now that I’d be 
doing more harm than good.” 

Q Sometimes, in order to get action, don’t you have 
to talk sternly to some of these people in these Gov- 
ernment agencies? 

A The only ones that I have ever talked tough with 
have been some gentlemen in the Pentagon, who, 
after the President has directed me to have so and so 
done, quote me a regulation. Then I am sometimes 
forced to call to their attention the fact that Mr. Tru- 
man is the Commander in Chief. 


Oral Orders Are Usual 

Q In this matter of regulations, if you should ever 
tell an official something that the President directs 
which is affected by some adverse regulation, do you 
usually have that specific order in writing or do you 
get it orally from him? 

A I usually get it orally, but if it conflicts with a 
long-established policy of the Army, I go back to the 
President and say, “They’ve been doing it this way. 
Do you want to override that?” and he then makes a 
decision. 

Q Do you make a record of those things? 

A Oh, yes, I’d make a record of something like 
that, when it is anything controversial. 

Q Now as to this morality in Government, don’t 
you think that there are some people that have prob- 
ably overstepped the bounds? 

A I don’t think there’s any doubt about it. You're 
not finding any group of people 100 per cent. 
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Q In the operations in the Government, if some of 
these favors we’re speaking of were done by Senators’ 
secretaries or others and they accepted money for 
these things, would you consider that unmoral? 

A Absolutely. 

Q It is not in any way a bribe, is it, because he, the 
Senator’s secretary, didn’t perform the act—he called 
up somebody and got somebody to do something? It 
wouldn’t be against the law, would it? 

A No, maybe not, but I think it would be entirely 
unethical. I think it would be entirely unethical for a 
man to receive a radio or jewels for his wife, or any- 
thing, if receiving it in any way influences his action 
as a public servant. 


Bribery's Two-Way Street 

Q Do you think that some of these people who give 
these gifts are perhaps unethical in pressing upon 
Government officials what amounts to payment? 

A The matter of bribery is a two-way street. The 
man who gives it is, in a sense, I suppose—in any 
sense, in a moral sense—just as guilty as the man 
who takes it. 

Q Do you think that there are people who, if they 
could get away with it, would try bribing Government 
officials in this country? 

A I don’t think there’s any doubt about it. It’s 
been done. Now and then you find a judge who ac- 
cepts bribes, and jurors. 

Q In an institution as big as our Government, do 
you think there is pressure of that kind every now 
and then, attempts of that kind that never reach the 
public? 

A Unquestionably there are. There are always some 
thieves who get away with it for quite a while before 
they are caught. 

I believe, if I remember correctly, there was 60 bil- 
lion dollars of war-surplus material to be disposed of 
—I don’t know what the figures are right now. I used 
to know a chap who was a manager of the Woolworth 
Co., who said that their cost accounting had been set 
up with the understanding that 3 per cent of the stock 
in their store would be stolen. That is part of their 
wear and tear. Since they figure that 3 per cent of 
their stock would be stolen, their price structure is 
set up on that basis. Well, people doing business with 
the Government are by and large the same sort of hu- 
man beings that are filching something out of Wool- 
worth’s store. If only 3 per cent of the 60 billion was 
stolen, that’s a pretty sizable haul. You could get a 
lot of scandal and excitement out of 3 per cent of 60 
billion. I think that Jess Larson’s outfit did the best 
job humanly possible in handling the war-surplus 
Property. They could not go into the retail business. 
Sixty billion dollars is probably 500 times the stock 
which Sears Roebuck has. 

Q If you had it to do, would you abolish individual 


.- « ‘Government should appropriate for campaigns’ 


campaign contributions above a certain amount from 
anybody? 

A I think the best system would be if the Govern- 
ment appropriated a certain number of millions of 
dollars for each party, both in the same amount. 

Q That would eliminate the twilight zone between 
the fellow who gives a contribution and expects some- 
thing and the person who receives it and doesn’t want 
to obligate himself? 

A That’s right. Political contributions, of course, 
are made from thousands of motives. Some of them 
absolutely O.K., patriotic, honest and aboveboard, 
and some of them absolutely selfish and with the in- 
tention that they can cash in on it. If they don’t cash 
in on it, at the next election they don’t make the con- 
tribution. They make it to the other side. If they 
don’t cash in then, they’re in a fix. I don’t know 
where they go. 

Q So that there is an evil in the present-day 
method of campaign contributions? 

A Undoubtedly. 

Q That relates to both parties? 

A That relates to every local election, county, State 
and national. 

Q Influence is purchased in that way? 

A Well, I guess there is in some sense. 

Q Potentially, anyway? 

A I imagine there are cases where a man makes a 
contribution to purchase something that he could get 
anyway, and there are lots of fellows who make 
contributions and never get what they purchased. It 
doesn’t always work out. 

Q Isn't it true that Washington is filled with people 
who were formerly in the Government and have a 
great many friends in the Government and accept fees 
every day for introducing friends to such people? 

A Why, of course, that’s the way they make their 
living. What the general public does not realize is 
that every Government contract carries a clause 
which permits a fee of a sum not to exceed 10 per 
cent—not 5 per cent—to be paid to any agent who 
assists in negotiating that contract. 


‘Information’ vs. ‘Contact’ 

Q Couldn’t there be some clearing house set up for 
people who wanted to get introduced to Government 
officials? 

A They’ve set up—I forget what it’s called—an in- 
formation bureau. But there are a lot of people who 
come to town who don’t know about it and think that 
you’d just get the same run-around and brush-off down 
there as you get in some of these Government offices. 
They then say, “I know so and so whose brother-in- 
law is so and so, and I’ll go around to see him.” 

Q Then it helps to know somebody who knows 
somebody, doesn’t it? 


(Continued on page 32) 
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- « « ‘My phone call just gets action quicker for a visitor’ 


A But people have an exaggerated idea of the 
benefit of that, although it does help. 

Q What do you think of people who work in the 
Government on big things and make rulings and who 
resign in the normal course and take positions with 
the companies that have had matters up before the 
Government? Doesn’t that lead to implications? 

A It can and probably does. 

Q On the other hand, aren’t there some men in the 
Government whom it wouldn’t affect? 

A The majority it wouldn’t affect: For example, a 
man has been on the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for four or five years. He knows all the people 
and the other members of the Commission. He re- 
signs, sets up a law office, and whom does he attract? 
He immediately attracts the people interested in get- 
ting a radio or television license. or something like 
that. He knows everything and all the wheels in that 
department. 


A More Effective Introduction 

Q And he would collect a fee for introducing a new 
fellow, and you might do the same service in your 
office for somebody and, of course, collect no fee? 

A His influence in that particular Government 
branch would certainly be far superior to miné, be- 
cause all I could do is say, ““Mr. So and So would like 
to see you about a radio station,” and that would be 
the end of it. This other fellow would have an inti- 
mate knowledge of how the thing works and collect 
a fee, especially if he were a lawyer. 

Q Do you think that the President ought to send a 
memorandum or circular letter out to all the bureaus 
that, when these introductions come from persons in 
his entourage, they are not to give them any more 
weight in their rulings than they would if they had 
come from John Q. Citizen? Would that help mat- 
ters any? 

A I don’t think that it’s necessary. It hasn’t been 
my experience that many people in the Government 
are greatly impressed by my importance. 

Q Don’t you put a notation on them as to whether 
to pay attention to them or not? I remember many 
years ago when I was covering news in Mexico, there 
was a fellow who was a representative of the Mexican 
Revolution. When he came over on the American 
side of the line and wanted somebody badly enough 
he would go up to him and §give him a letter of in- 
troduction to guarantee him all the courtesies if he 
went into Mexico, but at the bottom of the letter was 
a little mark which meant “Shoot him’ — 

A I'd like to have a code like that. 

Q You don’t think that the average person in Gov- 
ernment is going to play it safe and see that the man 
you send over is well treated? 

A No. 

Q You send too many for that? 


A That’s right. Thousands. Another thing that is a 
little bit irritating is this—and frequently you can’t 
get out of it—a fellow will call me, an old friend of 
mine, somebody I know personally, a college class- 
mate, and say, “My wife and I are going to Europe, 
and we’d like it very much if you would write a letter 
to the Ambassador in France and Spain and so forth.” 

Well, now, any American citizen with a clean shirt 
on, if he appeared at the Embassy in France, could 
get anything at all out of the embassy. I’m sure that 
Ambassador Bruce has given instructions that any 
reputable American citizen be given every courtesy, 
All they do is go in the front door and present their 
card. But these people think that a letter from me on 
White House stationery gives them great prestige. So 
I write these letters to these Ambassadors and they 
say, “Oh, yes. indeed. I’m delighted to hear from 
General Vaughan,” and put the letter in the “round 
file” as soon as they’ve gone. But they get a great deal 
of pleasure, and I would be a stuffed shirt if I said, 
“Oh, no, I couldn’t write to the Ambassador.” 

Q Acall from the White House or a letter on White 
House stationerv doesn’t swing any weight at all? 

A Oh, I don’t know. It wouldn’t for me. 

Q A call from the White House, say, for statistical 
data can turn a whole agency upside down, can't it? 

A Oh, yes, because that presumably comes from 
the President and is some information that the 
President wants. It’s the duty of that agency to fur- 
nish it. 

But let’s suppose I make a call to a chap in the 
Wild Life Agency and say “Mr. So and So has a 
stream that he wants to stock with fish. He would like 
to see you and have you tell him what the procedures 
are.” Mr. So and So will then go down to the agency. 
If he just went down on his own he would talk to the 
third ass‘stant, but when I make him an appointment 
he sees the man who can give him a decision. I doubt, 
though, that he gets one particle more anyway—he 
just ge*s it quicker. 

He has to make out the forms and applications. If 
it’s a stream of a certain size and flow and locality, 
from the nearest fish hatchery he will get only a cer- 
tain number of gallons of fish. 


How Introduction Saves Time 

Q But he may save a couple of days’ time? 

A Yes, he gets action. Not in this case, of course, 
but in the case of thousands of American citizens who 
come to Washington to do business with their Gov- 
ernment, the t'me that can be saved by prompt action, 
by cutting through slow-moving procedures to get to 
the offic‘al who can make a decision, is a saving of 
dollars and cents to the American people. 

Q You've been the target of a good deal of criti- 
cism in your day. How does it feel to get a lot of 
brickbats thrown at you? 


me 
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.. “Criticism is 99 per cent political’ 


iS a A Oh, I’ve developed a kind of rhinoceros hide. Q It has its origin in an attempt to put the Admin- 
an’t For myself I don’t mind it. It’s annoying, of course, istration at a disadvantage? 
1 of but I know that it’s not particularly personal. It is A That’s right. 
aSS- because of the position I occupy. Q Do you think it’s doing it? : 
ope, Q What effect has it had in relation with your A I don’t know, I don’t think that people pay too 
tter friends, for example? ®* much attention to that. 
th.” A No effect. There are those who consider it not Q Would you like to add anything else, General? 
hirt safe to associate with the Vaughans, but that’s all A As I have said before, this is largely political. 
uld right. Maybe we didn’t want to associate with them Next year we will look back on this year as the quiet 
that anyway. It’s a little tough on the family. My wife is time of 1951, I’m sure. So far as I personally am con- 
any getting so that she can take it now, and my kids in cerned, practically every charge against me that has 
esy. school had a pretty tough go-round. appeared in the press or was the subject of investiga- 
heir Q You teach a Bible class, don’t you? tion by the Senate Committee had its origin in the 
e on A Yes, high-school age. fertile mind of a columnist who does not like me and 
.So Ff Q Have you always done that? who cannot intimidate me. If I had actually been the 
they fF A I have probably taught Sunday School classes sort of character that political propaganda has pic- 
rom | for the better part of 30 years. I’ve had this present tured me, I would not last 24 hours with the Presi- 
und fF class for about six years. dent. And I speak from more than 30 years of inti- 
deal Q Are you a member of the Masonic order, too? mate acquaintance with him. 
said, PP A Yes. Q Do you think you’ll have this trouble in ’53 and 
: 54? 
hite Combat Decorations A I don’t know. I was never more sincere in my 
1? Q That Silver Star ribbon that you are wearing— life—I think it was in 1948, about a week after elec- 
what does that cluster on it mean? tion and I was sitting next to the President—when I 
tical A That I have received it twice. said, “Mr. President, are you going to run for re- 
t it? Q Is that from the first World War? election in 1952?” He said, “Have you lost your 
rom A Yes. That is liaison with the infantry. mind?” I said, “Well, we don’t have to go into that 
the Q Didn't you have to be in battle to get that? this morning, but if you don’t get yourself a candi- 
fur- A That was the St. Mihiel and the Argonne battles. date and build him up, you’re stuck.” 
They were small potatoes when compared to what “I don’t know,” he said, “I’ll be tired of this job by 
the happened in the second World War, but we thought then, and they’ll be tired of me.” “I know you,” I 
aS a they were pretty tough at the time. said. “I’ve known you for many years and the kind of 
like Q Was that a combat decoration? loyal party man you are. They’ll come in and cry 
ures A Yes. It didn’t come up with rations. I have a on your shirt front that nobody can win but you, 
ney. ff couple that did come up with rations. I have 12 for- and you'll have it.” 
» the eign decorations, too. Q Is it working out that way? 
nent Q Do they look good? A I’m afraid so, although I still hope for a miracle. 
yubt, _ A Oh, beautiful. I think Pa Watson, during the 12 
—he years he was Roosevelt’s military aide, got 22. All the Truman Attitude on ‘52 
names for those receiving foreign decorations are kept Q You mean that you hope he won’t continue in 
s. If in the State Department in escrow, and a list is made this burdensome work? 
lity, out. Periodically that list is sent over to Congress, and A I would like to see the President relieved of the 
cef- Congress passes a bill O.K.’ing it. There are 275 necessity of running. Harry Truman has never run 
decorations belonging to about 180 officers on that away from a job yet, and he could not in all con- 
list now. science get up and leave if he knew that the 
Q They are waiting up there in Congress? person who was going to succeed him was going to 
A Yes. kick the Atlantic Pact out the window, throw away 
arse, Q What effect has this criticism had on your rela- ECA, and the Point Four Program. 
who [ _ tions with the President? Q You couldn't find someone? There must be some- 
yOv- fF A Not the slightest. one in the Democratic Party among his friends who 
tion, 4 Q Has the President resented the criticism? feels the way he does about public policies? 
ot to A Oh, yes, he has resented it. But he has a saying A Oh, I could find someone, but will the smart 
g of | that he likes to use: “Anybody who can’t stand the boys who make the political decisions—of whom I 
heat better get out of the kitchen.” am not one, I hasten to tell you—agree that that fel- 
sriti- Q In other words, you and he both look on this as low could possibly win? 
»t of largely political? Q Who are the smart boys? 


A Oh, 99 per cent political. 


A The Democratic National Committee. 
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German crowd, part of the 1,250,000 from East and West Berlin, sees a typical RCA television program, 


ii 
Freedoms window in the Iron Curtain” 


You've read the story of last summer’s 
TV demonstrations in Berlin. It at- 
tracted a million and a quarter Germans 
—including thousands who slipped 
through the Iron Curtain to see West- 
ern progress at work. 

Behind this is another story: How RCA 
engineers and technicians broke all records 
in setting up these Berlin facilities. The 
project called for a TV station and studio, 
a lofty batwing antenna, and the installa- 
tion of 110 television receivers at strategic 
points. Such a program would normally 
take several months to complete. It was 





installed and put to work by RCA in a 
record-breaking 85 hours! 


Programs witnessed by Berliners included 
live talent shows, sports events, news com- 
mentaries, and dramatizations of the Marshall 
Plan. Observers pronounced reception fully 
up to American standards—another impressive 
demonstration of democracy’s technical in- 
genuity and leadership. 


* % 2 


See the latest wonders of radio, television, and 
electronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
49th St., New York. Admission is free. Radio 
Corporation of America, RCA Building, Radio 
City, N. Y. 20, N.Y. 





Part of the 401 cases of RCA equip- 
ment shipped to Berlin for tele- 
vision demonstrations. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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>> As the election campaign in Great Britain came to a cloSe..... 

Betting odds: weighted heavily on a Conservative victory. 

Public-opinion polls: indicated Conservative victory by a narrow margin. 

Biggest uncertainty: the division of 2.5 million Liberal Party votes. Di- 
vision of these votes held the key to the outcome. 

As far as U.S. is concerned, in one important particular the winner in 
Britain is not to matter much. At the peak of the campaign, London experts were 
saying: If Attlee wins, left-wing associates will force an arms cut, look to 
U.S. to take up the slack. If Churchill wins, a new bid is in sight for U.S. 
aid. Either way, U.S. taxpayers can expect to lose some money on the outcome. 























>> Of all the problems facing Britain's newly elected Government, the worst is 
probably the succession of explosions inside the once-solid British Empire. 
Four-alarm fires keep breaking out at a time when Britain is less able to 
handle them than ever before. Blaze in Egypt is a critical one, involving Suez 
Canal and the Sudan as well. Iranian blaze is still out of control. Malayan 
fire is going strong after more than two years. Irag begins to appear combusti-= 
ble. Jordan isn't fireproof. Assassination in Pakistan signals danger there. 














>> Question, as Britain's Empire tends to come apart at the seams, is whether 

the U.S. or Russia will pick up the pieces. No other powers are able to. 

Russia, as things stand, is closer to its Middle Eastern goal than at any 
time in modern history. This goal is access to the Persian Gulf, the rich oil 
reserves of the Middle East, and, for good measure, the land bridge to Africa. 
If Iran and Egypt cave in, the door to Moscow will be wide open. 

U.S. isn't in the market for used British real estate but can't afford to 
let Russia grab it. So U.S., while unhappy about siding with Britain against 
nationalists in Middle East, leans Britain's way rather than see Russia win. 


>> Situation in Egypt is currently the hottest, but it's also one place where 
Britain is strong, and where U.S. says openly it's on Britain's side. 

As you look at this situation from Cairo..... 

Egyptians are excited, full of patriotic fervor because their Government 
has dared to tell Britain to get out of Egypt and the Sudan. What Egyptians do 
not_know, of course, is how to force Britain out, or how to defend the Suez and 
the Sudan if British and allied forces are in fact withdrawn from the area. 

Riots, troop clashes are in some cases stirred up by Moslem extremists and 
probably by Communists. Mobs are usually too much for Egyptian police, may be 
too much for the Egyptian Government. It can't guarantee control. 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


>> Britain's position at its Suez base, though, is strong. 

Canal Zone, east of Cairo, is now an armed camp stretching for about 100 
miles along the Suez Canal. British forces control it, including the one bridge 
over the Canal that Egyptian troops tried unsuccessfully to take over. 

British troop strength is upward of 40,000 men, including some 2,300 flown 
in from Cyprus, largely for psychological effect. British equipment includes 
tanks, planes, wide variety of fighting gear, large stocks at huge supply base. 
Egypt's Army, poorly equipped, can't force the British out. 

Egyptian strategy is to starve the British out, if possible. Orders are to 
deny rail and maritime facilities to British, call off Egyptian laborers, fire 
British employes of Egyptian governmental agencies and firms. 

Terrorists, in addition, can be expected to steal British ammunition, as 
they have regularly in the past, to use against British soldiers. Roads in 
the Canal Zone will be mined and military equipment sabotaged whenever these 
terrorists can manage it. The British expect a lot of this. 

If necessary, British will organize an "air lift" to fly in food and other 
necessary Supplies. Chances are they will not be starved out. 




















>> In Cairo, it's hard to see what the Egyptian Government expected to gain by 
canceling, out of hand, an Anglo-Egyptian treaty that still has five years to 
run. Egyptian politicians gain a temporary domestic advantage, letting loose an 
emotional binge that diverts attention from the Government's own sins. 

Otherwise.....-Egypt's legal case is weak. British military strength inside 
Egypt is too big for Egypt to push around. U.S. support for Britain is prompt 
and apparently unconditional. And the stake of both U.S. and Britain in bases 
in and near Egypt is so big that an Anglo-American retreat is unlikely. 

Worst danger is that Egyptian mobs will really get out of hand. 














>> And now London--and Washington--must worry about Pakistan as well. 

Worry in Karachi is that the assassination of Premier Liaquat Ali Khan may 
somehow be the spark to set off a holy war between India and Pakistan. 

Point is that Ali Khan was a moderate, intent on holding back Pakistan's 
firebrands who wanted to go to war with India and the Hindus. But it apparently 
was because Ali Khan was a moderate that he was killed--like Gandhi a few years 
ago, like Razmara of Iran and Abdullah of Jordan, all moderates. 





>> Issue, as it has been for four years, is Kashmir, the province that both 
India and Pakistan claim. United Nations has had one mediator after another on 
the problem. None has got to first base. Issue is still unsettled, still sore. 
In Karachi, as a result, there's a growing feeling that India's Nehru has 
used these months and years of indecision to muscle into Kashmir and in effect 
capture it. Ali Khan's policy of moderation, it's argued, helped only India. 
Underlying the Kashmir issue is the bitter Hindu-Moslem religious feud. 
Kashmir, populated mainly by Moslems, is on the way to being captured by India, 
populated mainly by Hindus. Many Moslems in Pakistan find this hard to take, so 
urge a holy war against the Hindus, even if Hindu India is much bigger. 
Hindu-Moslem war, if it came, would go far toward wrecking both India and 
Pakistan, finishing off Britain in Asia and offering Stalin a field day. 
Britain and U.S. are thus up against it to find some solution for Kashmir, 
knowing that any solution is sure to anger India, or Pakistan, or both. 
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yOu’D BE SURPRISED how many products of 
United States Steel are used in a modern dairy 
barn. To name just a few: Universal Atlas Ce- 
ment for durable floors; National Pipe for water 
lines and cowstalls; Stainless Steel for. milking 
and milk-storage equipment; and frequently, 
steel roofing and siding for the barn itself. 


THIS PICTURE was taken through a foot of steel with the help of a periscope 
mounted in the 11-ton steel doors of one of the new “‘hot cells” for atomic 


| research at Brookhaven’s hot lab. The vessel in the picture is filled with a 
a solution containing uranium. The infra-red lamps grouped around the vessel 

are used to heat the solution. Brookhaven’s hot cells, built for experiments 

jo S S0 we too hot to handle by ordinary laboratory methods, are lined with U-S‘S 


Stainless Steel, and backed by concrete walls three feet thick. 
‘ A 








THE SPRING’S THE THING that keeps many machines 
for home and office operating smoothly and efficiently. 
This typewriter spring, for example, furnishes driving 
power for the entire machine, operates the draw-bar, 
controls the spacing, works the ribbon mechanism. 
U.S. Steel manufactures millions of American Quality 
Springs every year for jobs of every description. 





ALL ASHORE! It takes plenty of steel to produce 
military equipment like these Marine Corps 
Amtracks. Today, practically all units of the 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 


industry, including United States Steel, are This trade-mark Is your guide Every minute in the first quarter of this year, an average of 
steadily expanding their steel-producing capac- t lit t | 200 tons of steel was made in the U.S.A.... enough to build a 
ity to help meet both defense and everday needs. 0 qualt y stee diesel locomotive, two box cars, and 80 yards of track. 


UNITED STATES STEEL Yjig «Revie Recs Pont 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY © AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION © COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY © CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. © NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY © OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY © TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY © UNION SUPPLY COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY @ UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY © VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Attlee vs. Churchill: Campaign That Turned on Ability 
Of Candidates to Win Favors in U.S., Avoid Future War 


LONDON 


A strident election campaign, as it 
ended, gave England a choice between 
conflicting personalities, as well as clash- 
ing philosophies. 

For Prime Minister, there was Clem- 
ent R. Attlee, 68, mousy, earnest La- 
borite, leader of Britain’s Socialist revo- 
lution, arrayed against Winston L. S. 
Churchill, 76, the doughty Conservative 
leader, renowned for his slashing words 
and aggressive spirit. 

With pre-election polls favoring the 
Conservatives, Mr. Attlee’s campaign 
was an effort to duplicate the unexpected 
1948 U.S. victory of Harry S. Truman, 
by going to the small towns and talking 





WINSTON CHURCHILL 
. ..- ringing phrases 


to people in a plain, humdrum way about 
the record and future of Socialism. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Churchill, the phrase- 
maker, hammered, often sardonically, at 
the condition of England, blaming Mr. 
Attlee and his Laborites for shortages, 
high taxes, high prices at home, for a 
renewed dollar gap, for the loss of Iran, 
trouble in Egypt and a general disintegra- 
tion of prestige abroad. 

Mr. Churchill held out the possibil- 
ity that he would be better able to obtain 
future favors from the U.S., favors, in 
the form of dollars or materials, which 
will be needed in the months ahead. He 
based this on his great prestige in the 
U.S. and his expectation that, under 
policies of less Socialism, more private 
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enterprise, and economy, Britain would 
the sooner free herself from the U. S. 

Mr. Attlee and other Laborites, smart- 
ing at what they consider inadequate 
U.S. support in Iran, foresaw a Church- 
ill Government taking orders and policies 
from Washington, running with U.S. 
“capitalists” into a war with Russia. Mr. 
Churchill’s policies would have forced a 
war in Iran, they asserted. 

The Attlee campaign slogan, impressed 
upon a_ war-jittery people, became: 
“Whose finger do you want on the trig- 
ger?” Mr. Churchill, the war leader, was 
made out to be insensitive to the perils 
of war. He could only reply that he would 
be better able than Mr. Attlee to restrain 
any U.S. rashness. 

So Mr. Churchill, himself, became 2 
campaign issue. Throughout it all he 
showed for the most part an amazing 
stamina for his years. There were many 
intervals when his speeches lacked their 
old fire, sometimes were read mumblingly 
from manuscript. He occasionally seemed 
pale, bent and shaky. But, usually, he 
seemed a spry and fire-breathing 65. 

Mr. Attlee is ill, has suffered for years 
from ulcers. He speaks laboriously, often 
in stilted language. But he has a way of 
getting his points across. 

At the edges of village commons, in 
market places or town squares, he made 
seven or more speeches a day. As a prac- 
tical politician, he is much underrated 
both in England and the U.S. He is far 
from being the frightened little man that 
his pictures make him seem. He is a 
good listener, makes few comments until 
his mind is made up and then is brief, 
firm, even curt. 

General opinion is that both Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Attlee have undertaken 
their last election campaign. Mr. Attlee 
wants to retire to a country cottage re- 
cently acquired. Mr. Churchill sometimes 
talks to intimates of yielding the party 
leadership after six months or so to An- 
thony Eden. 

For Foreign Minister, it was the 
polished and aristocratic Mr. Eden, 54, 
against Herbert S. Morrison, 63, a prod- 
uct of the London slums, and the Labor 
Party’s political sharpshooter. 

Mr. Morrison, energetic, straightfor- 
ward, thrives on politics. He has held 
the post of Foreign Secretary since last 
March, was named, in part, because in 
England foreign affairs are closely 
meshed with politics. Even Mr. Morri- 
son’s friends concede, however, that he 
has been a disappointment. 

He is considered to have little equip- 


ment for diplomacy. He is glib, uneasy 


and overburdened, it is said, and does } 
not catch the important subtleties of in. 


ternational relations. The combined jobs 
of the Foreign Office and party politics 
are thought to be too much for him, 
The loss of Iranian oil and difficulties 
in Egypt and the Suez Canal Zone have 
come under Mr. Morrison’s Ministry. To 
complaints that he was not sufficiently 
forceful with the Iranians, he replies 
with thundering threats to the Egyptians, 
and talks of advantages he gained re. 
cently at Ottawa by bringing Turkey and 


Greece into the North Atlantic Treaty 7 


Organization. 
Mr. Eden, suave, grayer and _ less 
dashing than many Americans remem. 





CLEMENT ATTLEE 
. . « Quiet words 


ber him, has spent years in diplomacy. 
Mr. Churchill was attracted to him 
when, in the 30s, he broke with Neville 
Chamberlain on appeasing Hitler and 
Mussolini. During the war, Eden was 
Mr. Churchill’s Foreign Minister. 

In power, Mr. Churchill would like to 
make Eden his full-time deputy in all 
matters, but the gravity of world affails 
is such that the latter would have to re 
turn to the Foreign Office. 

In any event, Mr. Churchill in office 
probably would be much his own For 


eign Secretary. He likes the idea of @ ff 


personal consultation with Joseph Stalin, 


perhaps accompanied by President Tr § 


man. Mr. Churchill wants to impress 
upon Stalin the awful threat of Amen- 
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*HOW’M I DOIN’, DAD?” 
hotos 
OOKS as though Jimmy slopped almost as much paint on Savings through a “‘tailor-made”’ program are only one of 
iy himself as he managed to get on the dog house! —_ many benefits you enjoy by insuring with Hardware Mutuals. 
Time for Dad to step in and smooth out the “‘coverage.”” Our policy back of the policy® assures you prompt, fair claim 
- For adequate insurance coverage—without costly duplica- handling — nationwide, day-and-night service—and finan- 
eville tion—you'll be wise to talk with your friendly Hardware cial stability. More than $100,000,000 in dividends has been 
and Mutuals representative. He’s thoroughly trained on oe. returned to policyholders since organization. 
was insurance matters. And what's more, he'll be glad + Aira Here’s what to do. Phone Western Union, ask for 
ke to »  tosit down with you, analyze your particular needs, * | Operator 25, and get the name and address of your 
n all and work out a Hardware Mutuals “Program Plan’ + <a * Hardware Mutuals representative. He'll demonstrate 
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THE HOUSE! 


Household Families build over 
7,000 homes a month! 


READERS. Big families, in big homes 
—76% home owners. 


CIRCULATION. Over 2,000,000—coast 
to coast. 


























MARKET. The high-spending commu- 
nities under 25,000 population. 


EDITORIAL. Home ideas—food, build- 
ing, gardening, child care. 


If your product goes to the home, it 
goes big in Household! 


HOUSEHOLD HITS HOME! 


HOUSEHOLD nagizing 


Capper Publications, Inc. 
Topeka, Kansas 
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——, 


Churchill would like 


a conference with Stalin . ,. 


can atomic power and make a “supreme 
effort to bridge the gulf between tyy 
worlds so that each can live their lives 
if not in friendship, at least without the 
hatreds of the cold war.” 

Mr. Eden, famous for his elegance 
and his soft answers, is a product of 
British aristocracy, of Eton and Oxford. 
He went quickly into Conservative 
politics, which he has taken very serious. 
ly ever since. He is sharply critical of 
Russian actions and intentions, but some. 
times holds out the idea that, as between 
Russia and Germany, the latter is the 
graver danger to British security. 

For Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


the choice lay between Hugh T. Gait. 





bs 


HERBERT MORRISON 
. . . ticklish situations 


—Acme 


skell, 45, the incumbent, and a selec- 
tion to be made by Mr. Churchill if vie 
torious. The latter was undecided be- 
tween Oliver Lyttleton, 58, a business 
leader, and Richard A. Butler, 48, 3 
liberally inclined Conservative. 

The post is important in both U. S. and 
Britain. The Chancellor draws up the 
budget, prescribing the degree of aus 


terity that Britons must contend with. He | 
also attends to external financial dealings 7 
and will have much to say on a forth |) 
coming decision whether Britain will ask |) 


a postponement of payments due at the 


end of the year on the U. S.-British loan. [ 





FO aah 





Mr. Gaitskell, a former teacher of eco 
nomics, was in the U.S. not long ago, 


seeking a quantity of steel to bolster } 


Britain’s lagging production. He is a mal 
of much youthful charm, but was unable 
to get more than a promise that his re 
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... Mr. Gaitskell drew 
only a promise in U. S. 


quest would be considered. He says he 
would prefer to make the debt payment, 
but England’s financial situation is grow- 
ingly difficult. A decision was put off un- 
til after the election. 

Mr. Lyttleton, is a strapping 6-foot 
fashion plate and business leader. Dur- 
ing the war, he was Minister of Produc- 
tion and now, in private life, manages 
the British affiliate of General Electric. 
He was educated at Eton and is mar- 
ried to the daughter of a duke. Mr. 
Lyttleton favors raising short-term in- 
terest rates and using credit devices, 
rather than physical controls, as a means 
of stemming British inflation. 

Mr. Butler, cool and aloof, is a maker 





ANTHONY EDEN 
. . . heir apparent 


of economic policy for the Conservatives 
-policies not always too popular with 
the “right-wingers” of the party. They 
have denounced some of his planning 
ais watered-down Socialism. Mr. Butler 
had done some thinking about de-Social- 
izing England, however, and would 
proceed first of all to decentralize the 
administration of the national boards, 
such as that established for coal, giving 
local managements and workers a great- 
er share of personal responsibility. 

Out of the official picture, glowering 
somewhat menacingly in the back- 
ground, is Aneurin Bevan, 53, a shaggy- 
maned orator and leader of the extreme 
left wing of the Labor Party. 

Mr. Bevan, who clawed his way up 
from the Welsh coal mines, dislikes the 
U.S., has occasional good words to say 
for Russia. He thinks rearmament a mis- 
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Write for your copy of 
the new digest about 
New Jersey, “An In- 
dustrialist’s View of 
the Crossroads of the 
East.”” Box B, Public 
Service, 80 Park Place, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


@ With overnight trucking, products 
manufactured in New Jersey can be 
delivered to states which have 32 per 
cent of the nation’s inhabitants. A 
250-mile circle, centering on Trenton, 
the State capital, will encompass or 
intersect 12 states and the District of 
Columbia. This area is populated by 
approximately 14,000,000 families. 


From a market analysis standpoint 
it is important to note that these people 
represent more than 70 billion dollars 
of effective buying income after the 
deduction of federal income taxes. It 
is the highest income market in the 
nation with an estimated income aver- 


age of $5,134 per family. 


Here at the Crossroads—in an area 
between the great metropolitan centers 
of New York and Philadelphia—is the 
state preferred by industry, because 
industry succeeds in New Jersey. 
Public Service stands ready to serve 


you ... at the Crossroads of the East. 


PUBLIC SERVICE a 
ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY cnossnoans 


NEWARK, N. J. of the EAST 
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any and all airlines, 
or cargo... uses the first 
means of transportation, air 


That’s why Emery, 
System,’ 
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and fastest 
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"is 80 much faster and more 
ticularly in these days of growing 
weather delays. 
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. . Aneurin Bevan 
looms in background 


take and a burden that tage avual 
at the expense of Socialism. An ’ 
following that many observers 
oy ap ee Atte 
Government, Mr. Bevan ary a 
through Parliament and - a oh 
British socialized ae # Be — " 
he was transfe alla 

—. Minister. eigen mn “— 
always at odds with the ~ agp " 
party, always urging a faster 

OE ees removed the free _ 
teeth and free eyeglasses ~~ ol 
health plan. It was geass °P re 
tunity to revolt. He — ae 
Cabinet. If the cost a ise _ 
meant curtailment of health services, 





ANEURIN BEVAN 
. man of the future? 


—Acme 


asserted, then the rearmament program 
we Sa big. A greater share should 
be he US. | 
ge cat of the gi = 
Bevan and Mr. Attlee have — bs 
an uneasy truce. This has iy : ‘an 
an walking precariously a vend . “a 
ne, until the announcemen 
“—  , Attlee or Mr. aay 
ill in power, however, Mr. cegoee 
‘ted to prove a cockleburr, a 7 
ia x to increase his own follo it 
ise ated attacks on the upper classes 
oe eals for increased er 
eae tle worriedly wonder — 
Mr. Bevan may be the man of oe 
—when older, more cautious 
leaders have retired. 
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J & L' .. A MAJOR PRODUCER OF 

















.... keeps pace with industry's expanding needs 


The big coils and lifts of cold rolled steel you see in 
the photo are moving from the production lines of one 
of Jones & Laughlin’s modern rolling mills. 

This vital steel is on its way to J&L customers, the 
fabricators, who make the weapons to protect us against 
aggression and provide the useful products for the com- 
forts and conveniences of modern living. 

The demand for wide flat sheets of cold rolled steel 
has grown tremendously in recent years. A few examples 
of the products in which these sheets are used appear 
in the sketches below. 

Cold rolled sheets are used in the manufacture of 


trucks, jeeps, ambulances, bazookas, guided missiles, 


Color photograph by Art d’Arazien 


torpedoes, and many other items for the military. Auto 
and appliance makers draw, form, weld, paint, and 
enamel still more cold rolled sheets. From these produc- 
tion lines flow automobiles, refrigerators, kitchen stoves, 
washers, kitchen cabinets, freezers, water heaters and 
countless other timesaving appliances common to the 
American home. 

By the end of next year . pects to increase its 
steel ingot capacity 32%, which will mean an additional 
1,560,000 tons of steel annually. It is J&L’s job as a 
basic producer of steel to keep pace with industry’ 
expanding needs . . . to help keep production at peak 
capacity for any emergency. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Drawings by Phillips’ Studio 


One of the keys to better and faster running time 6 

slasher drives like these is the Westinghouse Rototrol 
that holds yarn tension constant by automatically slow- 
ing down the beam motor as beam builds up — and at 
the exact rate needed to keep winding tension uniform. 
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They did 


This textile manufacturer* explored and solved a problem that plagues many management men today: 
How to get more production. He sawa way out if he could increase the speed of his slashers. 
It would be the answer to more and better production. 


what 


How this textile manufacturer did it can mean dollars to a paper man, a chemical man; to every 


executive who wants more capacity. He looked for a system, a method . . . not just a quotation on 
electrical devices. His engineers and ours applied a system of slasher drives using many electrical 
devices . . . motors, controls and the famous Westinghouse Rototrol®. . . to meet his specific 


requirements. Result: three slasher drives turn out as much goods as six used to do. Production is 
more uniform. There’s less down time and, therefore, less maintenance. 


you can do 


The textile manufacturer proves a point for anyone looking for ways to produce more. He proves that 
to solve capacity problems, you apply capacity planning. We want to do that kind of planning with you. 


to produce more 


The actual devices can be chosen later. It’s how you put them together that counts, whether meters, 
turbines, induction motors or furnaces. Many manufacturers make good electrical devices. Westinghouse, 
in fact, makes a broader line than anyone else. But the priceless ingredient Westinghouse offers you, in 
addition, is the skill of broadly-experienced engineers in putting together the right combination of good 
devices to let you produce more with what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*name on request 


YOU CAN BE SURE...iF s Westinghouse 
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GUIDED MISSILES 


The Air Force Missile Test Center, used by all our 
military services as a long-range proving ground, 
Stretches thousands of miles from Florida, out 
over the Bahamas, into the South Atlantic. 


pilotless bomber roars away from its launching 
stand, picks up speed, zooms into the blue. Set- 
ting its course for a far-off target in the ocean, it 
rockets over a chain of tiny islands where men and 
machines check its flight, its behavior, the operation of 
its guidance and control systems. It’s a vital part of our 
air power of the future 
velopment laying the foundation for continued U.S, 
air supremacy! 


aeronautical research and de- 





Operated by the USAF’s Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command, the Missile Test Center is geared up 
to test the wide variety of missiles, rockets and pilot- 
less aircraft vital to modern air power. It reached its 
full stature with the recent completion of down-range 
observation stations. And the dramatic B-61 pilotless 
bomber, the Matador, designed and produced by 
Martin as part of its diversified missiles program, was 
the first to use the completed range. THE GLENN L. 
Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


DEVELOPERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF: Navy P5M-1 Marlin Navy Viking high-altitude research rockets ¢ Air Force XB-51 
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LOOKING INSIDE RUSSIA 


Personal Story of American Ambassador Kirk 
After Two Years in Moscow 


After living over two years in Moscow, 
perhaps the most striking impression of 
the Soviet Union one carries away is that 
of its mass. The huge land area with its 
mighty rivers, its wide plains, its moun- 
tains, its deserts, its great inland seas and 
lakes, its many swamps, is so enormous 
that one easily comprehends that it com- 
prises a vast amount of the land area of 
the earth—one sixth, in fact. Naturally 
all toreigners, including the diplomats, 
are intrigued by its size and want to visit 
and see it, but unfortunately there are 
restrictions placed on foreign diplomats 
which prevent the freedom of movement 
we Westerners are accustomed to, at 
home and abroad. In 1941, after the war 
began, the Soviet Government issued a 
decree restricting access by foreigners 
to large areas. This decree was reaffirmed 
in September, 1948. In general, the areas 
thus restricted are: the western frontiers, 
the Black Sea coast lines, the Baltic Sea 
coast, Central Asia, Northern Siberia, 
Eastern Siberia and many towns on cer- 
tain rivers and railway lines. Those of us who live in Moscow 
are restricted to a distance of 50 kilometers and that only on 
certain roads. 

But a curious exception has been made by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment for selected visitors. There have been groups of 
Partisans of Peace, or Trade Union delegations, or medical 
groups, coming from various Western countries, such as Great 
Britain, France, and even the United States, who are allowed 
to see, in fact are taken to see, many of the places denied 
accredited diplomatic missions. Among places thus visited are 
Tashkent and Alma Ata in Central Asia, or a city like Kiev 
in the Ukraine. We have been forced to conclude that these 
special groups given this special treatment consist of people 
selected for their sympathy with the Communist cause, and 
whose reactions will be along anticipated lines. These groups 
go on planned tours; they are hurried from place to place; 
they are generally pretty exhausted at the end of the day; 
and, as they are not experienced observers, the comments 
they make when they return to their own countries should be 
treated with reserve. 

In another way also the diplomatic personnel are discrimi- 
nated against; that is by the exasperating obstructions and de- 
lays in trips to authorized areas. They are often told that un- 
fortunately there will be no hotel accommodations, or that 
there is no space on the train or the plane, and they may 
arrive at a given destination to find that there are no rooms. 
Tickets for trips in the Soviet Union are generally delivered 
but a few hours before the time of departure of the train or 
plane, so that the traveler is left in uncertainty until the last 
moment as to whether he will make the trip or not. Placing 
obstacles in the way of travelers is a highly developed art in 
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AMBASSADOR KIRK 


the Soviet Union, and this skill in drag- 
ging the feet is one which must be 
weighed in several other connections. 

My own travels in the Soviet Union 
included authorized trips to places such 
as Stalingrad, Leningrad, Lake Baikal, 
Tiflis and several towns close to Moscow. 
To me the trip to Lake Baikal was the 
most interesting although I did have 
some difficulty in persuading the authori- 
ties to let me make this trip. First of all 
it was asked: Why do you want to go? 
There are no hotels. The little town is in- 
adequately equipped for visitors, etc. 
However, my reply was that the lake was 
the most interesting fresh-water lake in 
the land mass of Asia, 300 miles long 
and the deepest indentation of the earth’s 
crust outside of the sea, has seals, 
sturgeon, and of course is completely 
frozen over in winter. Well, an approval 
finally was given and we left—a party of 
three plus the four Soviet secret-service 
men who always accompany the Ameri- 
can Ambassador even on trips. 

Leaving Moscow at 8 p.m. on a Thursday, we arrived at 
our destination at 9 a.m. the following Friday week. The 
train was composed of 13 cars, one a Pullman of 1906 vintage, 
one a restaurant car, and the engine. It was interesting to note 
that the train traveled aJl the way to Novosibirsk with only 
one engine, which meant the crossing of the Urals was over 
grades sufficiently low for a single engine to pull the train. 
We had dinner every night in the restaurant car where the 
menu included caviar, borsch, shashlik, beef Stroganov, vege- 
tables, compote of fruit; and for beverages we had beer, Rus- 
sian wine or tea. Most of the distance, the track was single 
with long sidings for passing. This railroad has a five-foot 
gauge and the train rode quite comfortably. We saw many 
track gangs, composed usually of girls plus one man, working 
to keep the roadbed in repair. They were laying the rails, 
or the ties, and shifting ballast. They seemed quite happy to 
do so. At all the stations the station clock kept the hour of 
Moscow even though we were several hours east and Radio 
Moscow blared out the party line at each stop, and in the 
train itself. At each station also there was the office of the 
Security Police, the MVD. On most station platforms there 
would be for sale chicken, eggs, fruit, sometimes bread. 

In Central Siberia the land is rolling, like our Western 
prairies, and has been brought under rather extensive cul- 
tivation. We saw some fields which we estimated to be five 
miles in length and stretching over the horizon. They had 
obviously been plowed and sown by mechanized agricul- 
tural machinery and we passed a number of machine-tractor 
stations. 

On arrival at our destination, the little town of Sludyanka, 
we were met by the local security representatives who took 
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AMERICAN EMBASSY: ‘‘Those of us who live in Moscow are 
restricted to a distance of 50 kilometers’ 


us to a small house where we were to spend the night. This 
was the customary Russian log hut, one story high, with 
three small rooms and kitchen. It had been prepared for our 
reception. A radio was installed, also a telephone. We were 
protected by the local militia and at night the wooden shut- 
ters were closed, ostensibly because of an impending hurri- 
cane. Our hostess was a fair cook and was as hospitable as 
she could be under the circumstances. Cars were provided 
for a short trip along the shores of the lake and we were 
able to hire a dory for a row on the lake. 

Our principal guide was a Mr. Smirnov who was carefully 
coached to give the most noncommittal of answers to all our 
simple questions. For example, when we spoke of the lake 
water being very cold, he said, “Yes, sometimes it was cold 
but sometimes it was warm.” We asked if it were frozen over 
in winter. He said, “Yes, sometimes it was frozen and some- 
times it was not.” Was there good fishing? Yes, in some spots; 
other places, no. Did they have violent storms on the lake? 
Sometimes they did, sometimes they didn’t. Was it a fact 
that seals existed in the lake? This he was rather vague in 
answering, not having been briefed as to that particular 
question. As a matter of fact, there are, for, at some point in 
the past, seals swam from the Arctic Ocean up the Yenisei 
River, up the Angara, and got into the lake—where they 
exist to this day. 

The return the following day was by train as far west as 
Novosibirsk, where we took a plane, flying in the night in 
the rain, and stopping at Omsk, Sverdlovsk and Kharkov. 
The pilot was competent, brought us down on grass runways, 
and landed us safely at Moscow airport in the early morning. 

A trip of this kind is very instructive, giving an indication 
of the size of the country, the wide spacing between towns, 
the lack of a road net paralleling the railway, and an atmos- 
phere of hustle, bustle as of frontier towns. There is imagina- 
tion and driving force at work in this part of Siberia, which 
is being brought under intensive modern cultivation and with 
new towns and industrial plants springing up at many places. 

Let us ask now, who are these people that inhabit the 
Soviet Union? Here I am obliged to state that, except for cer- 
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tain officials of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and certain 
Soviet employes of my Embassy, I know no Russians. Soviet 
citizens are not allowed to visit, to entertain or to know 
foreigners. It is not just Americans who are taboo—it is all 
foreigners. This may seem extraordinary, but it is a fact. Can 
you imagine living two years in Rome and knowing no 
Italians. Or two years in Paris and knowing no Frenchmen? 
Yet such is the case in the Soviet Union—we Westerners know 
no Russians. 

Therefore, when answering the question, “Who are these 
people who inhabit the Soviet Union?” my reply has to be 
based on information other than that derived from personal 
contact with the people themselves. There are 200 million 
of them, as we estimate, since no trustworthy figures on 
population have been issued since 1939; a people of mixed 
races and tribes with the Slavic, or Great Russian, type pre- 
dominating. Even in the Associated Soviet Socialist Republics 
it would seem that by translation of population the Slavic 
strain is now over 50 per cent. As it is the policy of the Com- 
munist Party to keep Slavs in control in all these areas, the 
change in populations has been enormous. For instance, Mos- 
cow itself has a population of 5 to 6 million souls, composed 
of persons most of whom never lived in Moscow before the 
Revolution. Needless to say, those of the other regime, or as 
the Russians call them, “the other people,” are gone and gone 
forever. 

Certain major points in difference in the historical back- 
ground of these people may be of interest. We know that 
the Great Russians centered around Moscow were subjected 
to many invasions from the East. There need only be men- 
tioned, in passing, the Golden Horde or the invasions of the 
Tartars; but in the end Moscow prevailed and the Slavs 
clung to their land and beat off the invaders. It was Ivan the 
Terrible who stormed the stronghold of the Tartars at Kazan 
and, to commemorate this victory, had the Crescent placed 
under the Cross, where it remains to this day. 

When Christianity came to the old Russia it came from 
Byzantium and is therefore that of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. But the Russians did not participate in the Crusades, 





MARCHING YOUTH: “‘in this competitive atmosphere one 
finds little sign of human kindness, compassion” 
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nor was there experienced the great Renaissance, in our 
terms, when art, architecture, literature and music under- 
went that tremendous revival which profoundly affected our 
Western civilization. There was no Reformation as we knew 
it, and liberalism in thought was delayed and sluggish. It is 
true Catherine the Great was influenced by the writings of 
Voltaire, and some liberal thought did spread from France 
prior to the French Revolution; but, when that Revolution 
occurred, Russia closed her doors to all except the emigre 
rovalists, and the effect the French Revolution had on West- 
ern Europe was not duplicated in Russia. You will note, 
therefore, that the historical background of the Russian 
people varies greatly from our own. We Westerners inherit 
certain traditions which the Russians do not understand, 
and things we take for granted in the historical sense mean 
nothing to them. 

Now the Russia of today, or the Soviet Union, or the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, is a totalitarian state, based 
primarily on the theories of Marx, Lenin and Stalin, and 
governed by the Bolshevik Party, some 6 million strong, 
who rule the remaining 190-odd millions. It is a one-party 
system with control vested in the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party—and this is a fact, unpalatable though it 
may be to us. Furthermore, it is a fact accepted by the masses 
of the Russian people, too. It is Government by coercion and 
persuasion. It is a nation governed by a new set of rulers 
who gained power by force, and the former ruling groups 
have been eliminated and are gone. There are new people 
in Government, in industry, in agriculture, in the arts. They 
have made technological advances which we must not over- 
look, even though it has often been by pirating the inven- 
tions of other nations. 

This is a young nation with an average age probably be- 
tween 30 and 35—200 million strong and working. There are 
not many old people in Russia but there are lots of young. 
In some ways, the present situation in the Soviet Union can 
be compared to that of the United States in the early 1800s. 
They, too, are a young race, virile and vigorous, with imagina- 
tion and inspiration. They are governed and controlled by an 
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PRAYING ELDERS: “The Orthodox Church is tolerated by the 
Communist Party because it reinforces passivity”’ 
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THE KREMLIN: “There are no questions, no investigations, 
no airing of abuses for all the people to see” 


elite Communist Party which works constantly to maintain 
the power of the party. They are likewise an educated peo- 
ple, for schooling is compulsory. There is an urge to learn. 
They feel that knowledge is power. There is competition for 
advancement to the higher schools of learning. Literacy is 
widespread, perhaps reaching even 85 per cent. All want to 
learn, all want to know, all want to understand. 

In this competitive atmosphere one finds little sign of 
human kindness, compassion, courtesies, aiding the weak. It is 
each one for himself. They are a serious people, their sense of 
humor is very limited and blunt. One rarely sees smiles on 
faces of people in the streets. 

The Communist Party direction extends everywhere. It is 
designed to preserve the Communist regime in power. There 
is a constant stream of propaganda and agitation to “the 
masses” through the press, through the radio, movies, tele- 
vision. The Government has no department or ministry of 
public information, but the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party has a Department of Propaganda and Agitation 
which controls all media of mass communication. From 
Pravda, the organ of the Central Committee, to the smallest 
town newspaper, everything that is printed is prepared and 
calculated to produce a desired effect on the Russian people. 
But the spoken word is also employed in face-to-face contact 
with the masses, when selected workers of the party, better 
known as “agitators,” educate small groups in face-to-face 
contact by explaining a single idea very carefully and 
thoroughly—to the party’s advantage. It is a form of personal 
indoctrination which is most important. 

Naturally the regime must protect “the masses” of the peo- 
ple from Western ideas so that thinking may continue along 
lines of “truth’—as seen by the Politburo. Whereas, in our 
own country we welcome the exchange of ideas with other 
nations, we read their newspapers and books, we view their 
plays, we listen to their music, we receive their travelers, 
in the Soviet Union that is not true, except for some classi- 
cal works of music, certain classical writings, because nothing 
like this is allowed to take place. For current events, only 
items of foreign origin which are critical of the capitalistic 
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world are allowed to be circulated. And news of the outer 
world is always colored and distorted to the detriment of 
the truth. So most citizens of the Soviet Union live in con- 
siderable ignorance of us as we really are. Their picture of 
us, and especially of the United States, is one of poverty, 
deprivation, slums, endless toil, low standard of living. This 
picture is served to them by the Communist Party daily, 
and to some extent is accepted. Is there any skepticism 
among the people? Most likely, but concealed. 

But does the Soviet citizen not long for freedom, for 
liberty? Is such an urge inherent in man? Is it self-generat- 
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THE PARTY LINE: ‘‘Everything that is printed is prepared and 
calculated to produce a desired effect on the people” 


ing? We wrote in our Declaration of Independence: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” These are pregnant words to us, but I 
should hesitate to attempt to define the Soviet citizen’s re- 
action to a similar statement in his own language. 


So one is forced to ask: Is the concept of liberty, or of 


freedom, inspired by tradition, or is it instinctive? Is it self-gen- 
erating? Can Soviet thought parallel, or be in consonance with 
our own concept? The answer to this would be important. 
Similarly, in religious matters you will recall that when 
the Communist Party seized power it abolished religion; 
and that every member of the Communist Party is ipso facto 
an atheist. Entering Red Square between the walls of the 


Kremlin and those of the Historical Museum one sees on the’ 


latter a plaque which reads: “Religion is the opium of the 
masses.” This, on the site of the famous church of the Iberian 
Virgin, is highly symbolic of the Communist Party’s atti- 
tude. Another interesting sidelight—guides in museums or 
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galleries when referring to dates of past events never use 
our system, that is to say, by A.D. or B.C., but always use 
the term “our era.” Thus, they say “the 5th century of our 
era,” or “the 3rd century before our era,” rather than the 
5th century A.D., or the 3rd century before Christ. 

Nevertheless, there is some toleration of religious prac- 
tices and customs. There are regular church services, and 
the feast days, such as Easter, are days of great solemnity 
and ceremony. The Orthodox Church remains a force but 
not as a force against the state; rather is it tolerated by the 
Communist Party because it reinforces passivity among the 
people, and, in fact, supports the state. 

Here arise other great and grave questions. Can the re- 
ligious instincts of man, if never nourished, be obliterated by 
the passage of time? Is it possible that, after several genera- 
tions of repression, this instinct in man will disappear? Can 
materialism satisfy the human soul? What will be the effect of 
education on the religious instincts of these people? I, myself, 
would rather think that man is inherently and instinctively 
aware of and recognizes a Higher Power, that broader intel- 
lectual capacity will of itself generate doubts concerning the 
atheistic attitude of the Communist Party; that man’s innate 
humility will bring him to realize there is a Higher Order 
than pure materialism. 

Of course, our own immediate concern is not with the 
masses of the Soviet Union but with its Government, that is 
to say the Politburo of the Central Committee. We should 
realize, I feel, that these are men, humans, not supermen nor 
superhumans. They have made mistakes but those mistakes 
are concealed from “the masses,” from the people. For this 
Politburo is responsible neither to any parliament, nor to any 
congress, nor to the people. There are no question, no in- 
vestigations, no airing of abuses for all the people to see. We 
must also recognize that this Government has large forces. at 
its disposal. In the military sphere, their strength appears 
formidable, although there is certainly a lack of industrial 
capacity for its support. Nevertheless, we should remember 
that in 34 years the Communist Party and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment have restored the boundaries of Peter the Great. 
They have added the satellite states on the west. They 
have gained the adhesion of China to their doctrine. We 
should recall, I suggest, the fate of Europe in the 7th Century 
when the Saracens overran the Mediterranean Basin and in 
60 years conquered nearly all its shores plus the Iberian 
Peninsula. The rapidity with which that avalanche took place 
should give us pause at the present time. 

So a menace to our peaceful existence does exist, whether 
by subversive methods or otherwise, and to compose our 
differences by negotiation is difficult. Under the tenets of 
the Politburo, they are always right. What then is our duty? 
It seems to me we must refresh our moral and_ physical 
strength, keep our own ideals bright, and show by our ex- 
ample what real democracy means. We must be calm, cool, 
and cold-blooded. We must keep our physical strength at a 
proper level. We must accept the fact that a challenge to 
our way of life does exist, that it is serious, that it must be 
met squarely. To do this, we of the Western world must 
make the necessary sacrifices, and it may be that our way of 
life will have to be modified. We cannot negotiate with the 
Soviets when we are weak. We must have strength, and our 
rearmament is designed for the purpose of making our voice 
listened to in negotiations—and for that alone. But our 
strength must be actual, in being, not potential. In our deal- 
ings with the Soviet Government we must be strong, we 
must be firm, and we must be consistent. 

But most of all we, as Christians, must keep our faith in 
God and, as free men, be prepared to defend our liberty. 


(From an address by Ambassador Alan G. Kirk in New York City, 
Oct. 18, 1951.) 
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United Gas industrial customers in North Louisiana .. 


~ . with a billion dollars in defense building 


The phenomenal growth of industry 
in the Gulf South is reaching new 
peaks under the spur of defense con- 
struction. New and expanding indus- 
tries in the states served by United 
Gas have been issued certificates of 
necessity for more than a billion dol- 
lars of proposed investment in defense 
construction. By comparison, this is 
approximately twice as much as in 
Ohio or Michigan; about four times 
as much as in New York, Illinois or 
California. It is exceeded only in 


UNITED GAS 


SERVING THE 


Pennsylvania—and there by only 
5%.* 


More and more new plants are being 
located in the Gulf South where raw 
materials, markets and adequate sup- 
plies of natural gas, electric power and 
industrial water are readily available. 
If we can be of assistance to you in 
locating your new plant, communicate 
with our Industrial Development Di- 
rector, P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 


*Defense Production Administration tabulation 
of certificates issued through July 16, 1951. 
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. paper mill and allied converter plants. 





(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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Time is near for many people, 
aged 60 and over, to ‘‘come and 
get it’ in the form of pension 
bargains. 

For $350 or less, there‘ll be an- 
nuities worth $21,000. Biggest 
windfall goes to those near 65 
and just covered by old-age in- 
surance. Nearly everybody over 
50 can get a pension now. 

“‘Smart’’ older people are mak- 
ing sure that they get covered. 
Bargain chances won't always be 
as great as they now are. 


Under modified old-age insurance, 
millions of so-called self-employed 
workers make their first tax payments 
next March 15. Other millions of farm 
workers and household maids have 
been in the system since January 1. 

It won't be long before large numbers 
of older people, in the insurance system 
for 18 months, are eligible for pensions 
of up to $120 a month for life. Pensions 
right now are going on the bargain 
counter. It pays to find out what it takes 
to get one of the bargains. 

Examples of what's available will 
help you to find where you or your rela- 
tives may fit in. One example is given 
in the accompanying illustration. Others 
serve to bring out differing points that 
affect who can get and who will miss the 
biggest bargains. 

A doctor, as an example, not eligible 
for coverage under the old-age insur- 
ance system because he is in private 
practice, is giving up that practice to 
get in. This doctor is 65 now. He plans 
to start work on Jan. 1, 1952, as a con- 
sultant, emploved by a friend who is 
also a doctor. He will work for 18 months 
at $500 per month. 

In that time he will pay a Social Se- 
curity tax of $81. But when he retires, at 
the age of 67. on July 1, 1953, from his 
consultant’s job, he can get a_ tax-free 
lifetime pension of $62 a month for 
himself and $31 more if his wife is over 
65, or a total of $93 a month. 

He gets, for $81, a $17,000 pension. 
That is what he would have to put up, 
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BARGAINS IN PENSIONS 


If You‘re a Self-Employed Person Over 50- 
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On March 15, 1952, Jones makes his federal income 
tax return for 1951, includes his first Social Security 
tax—2'% per cent on the first $3,600 of net income, 
or $81. Jones pays—it’s required by law—and gets a 
personal Social Security number. 


aA 
IPSNEY 
Jones pays $81 on 1952 and 1953 income. In 1954, 


the rate goes up, and he will pay $108 (assuming 
he makes at least $3,600 profit each year). 


fz A 


In December, 1954, Jones retires, when he is 
65. His tax stops. His pension starts—$120 a 
month for life, if his wife is 65 too; $80 a month 
if he is single or until his wife reaches 65. 


jy 
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By paying $351 tax, Jones has qualified for 
$80 to $120 a month for life. A $120-a-month 





Social Security pay-off for Jones thus may 
be at the rate of 60 to 1. Millions of people 
over 50 today stand to get something of a 
windfall under the new social-insurance law. 
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HEDNG AMERICA GuilD PATER 


Giants take bigger strides = with Beechcrafts 


When a company-owned Beechcraft turns travel days 
into travel hours, management’s “personal touch” 
re-enters the picture. When key men travel at 200 mph, 
they can afford to travel more. Efficiency is higher 
because management knows what’s going on. This is 
why so many Beechcrafts serve America’s industrial 
giants—steel, rubber, oil, chemicals, glass. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Business empire, or “one-man show” —both can profit 
from Beechcraft speed. For today America has two 
jobs: pouring forth armaments and keeping the civilian 
economy rolling. Discover what Beechcraft ownership 
can do for your business. Call your Beechcraft distrib- 
utor. Or write Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, 


Kansas, U.S.A. 
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Heart of a Continent 


Artery for World Trade 


Since the heart of Africa was first 
penetrated by Stanley in 1877, the 
great Congo valley has grown in- 
creasingly important to world 
traders. World War II added 
impetus to industry’s growing 
demand for the raw materials 
found in abundance in the Belgian 
Congo. 

Heading the list for export to 
the United States are such products 
as palm oil, tin, copper, coffee, 
lumber, cobalt and manganese. 

Delta Line with its accelerated 
service from U.S. Gulf ports and 
its time-saving feeder-ship opera- 
tion along the West African coast, 
provides an important link in the 


development of this trade. 


Tate Li 


MISSISSIPPL SHIPPING COMPANY, INC. 


NEW ORLEANS « NEW YORK « ST. LOUIS 
WASHINGTON « CHICAGO 
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. . . 2 million self-employed in line for benefits 


in cash, if he went out to buy an annuity 
yielding $98 a month for life. It’s the 
best bargain he ever got. And, if he 
likes, he can go back to private practice 
again in July, 1953, and make all the 
money that he can, without losing his 
new pension. 

A store owner is one of a large group 
of people automatically in line for Social 
Security’s bargain sale—if they get their 
Social Security numbers and claim their 
rights. Congress made them eligible for 
Social Security last year. There are about 
2 million of these self-employed business- 
men, full-time maids, farm workers, 
salesmen and others who are between 50 
and 75 years old. They stand to get an 
enormous windfall: thousands of dollars 
of benefits, where they live long enough, 
for a few hundred dollars at most, and 
often for less than $100. 

John Jones is a typical example. He is 
62. Next March he will pay his first 
Social Security tax. By December, 1954, 
when he retires, Jones will have paid 
$351 tax. He will then get a pension 
that would cost $21,000 if he went out 
to buy it at the age of 65. 

Jones doesn’t have to show any need 
for this money. He may have $100,000 
or more in the bank, own a fine home, 
get $300 a month from a private annuity 
and another $200 a month from rental 
property. He still qualifies, under the 
law, for an old-age pension. 

In fact, Jones has no choice about 
social insurance now. His personal Social 
Security tax is just as much a legal lia- 
bility, starting in 1951, as his income 
tax. He won't get the pension until he 
stops working, or at least until his earn- 
ings drop below $50 a month. And he 
may fail to claim his pension. Many will. 
But the legal status of social insurance 
and the size of the new pensions Con- 
gress voted combine to make an old-age 
pension an attractive deal for many who 
never considered a public pension before. 

A manufacturer provides another ex- 
ample. Now 58, he owns a small un- 
incorporated business. He plans to retire 
at 65. He took out an annuity at the age 
of 20, and has been paying about $200 a 
year on that up to the present time. This 
annuity has cost him around $7,600 so 
far and by the time he retires it will have 
cost him about $9,000. It will pay him 
about $100 a month, after he reaches 65. 

Social Security, by comparison, is al- 
most a gift for him. By paying out 
another $810 in Social Security taxes, 
between now and 1958, he is going to 
win a pension of $120 a month for him- 
self and wife. Social Security will pay 
more than his annuity, and cost less than 
10 per cent as much. 





A maid reaps a windfall too, and 
through Social Security may retire on an 
income that will often just about equal, 
perhaps exceed, the retirement income 
that her employer has in sight. 

A maid who is 61, for example, can 
work until 1955, and then retire on a 
pension of $53 a month, assuming she 
has been earning about $30 a week in that 
time. Taxes taken from her pay, her only 
investment, would total about $122.40. 

A farm worker, 64, employed full 
time and earning $150 a month, needs to 
work only 18 months after Jan. 1, 1951, 
to qualify for a pension of at least $57.50 
a month for life. If he continues to work, 
and his wages go up, he may earn a 
higher pension before he retires. Farm 
workers are among those newly covered 
by compulsory social insurance. 
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FOR THE OLDER STORE OWNER ... 
... @ windfall 





These people are assured of a chance 
at the almost-free pensions. But profes- 
sional men, including doctors, lawyers, 
veterinarians and architects, as well as 
farm operators, part-time maids, and 
many others will have to switch into 
“covered employment” to take advantage 
of the pension offers. Here are some ex- 
amples that indicate the possibilities: 

A farm owner is 64 years old. He 
could turn over his farm to his son, and 
go to work for 18 months for a co-opera- 
tive, for example, or a war plant, or store, 
or an auctioneer, or for another farmer. As 
long as he engaged in “subsistence serv- 
ices” and made at least $400 a year he 
could qualify for a pension of some kind. 

Two lawyers, both 63 and working in 
private practice, show how important it 
may be to check your Social Security 
outlook, and act fast enough. 

Lawyer A goes on the pay roll of the 
XYZ law firm for 18 months, starting Jan. 
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New and exclusive office procedures—using Remington 
Rand’s unique team of Punched-Card Methods and Kardex 
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Visible Systems— give you the facts you need to get top pro- 
duction from available facilities . .. at lowest possible cost! 


2 ways to get more production — faster 


1. Shorten the production planning cycle by getting 
firm schedules into the plant faster... and 

2. Speed actual production by eliminating the causes 
of many delays on the production line. 


Here’s how you do it. Use Remington Rand 
punched-card machines to develop, correlate, sort 
and print the “mass” of facts you need for efficient 
production planning. It’s the fastest method known! 

Then, for effective control, post essential facts to 
a Kardex visible system. Kardex graphically charts 
the facts you need to determine scheduled require- 
ments and control procurement, receipts and dis- 
bursements of all parts and materials. 

Users report these outstanding results. They 
maintain schedules ... meet promised delivery dates 
... keep all inventories in balance. What’s more, they 


Remington. Pkand. 





secure all the facts they need to comply with govern- 
ment regulations on inventories and to report re- 
quirements under CMP. Most important, they get 
these facts as a routine procedure without maintain- 
ing separate records. 


For Production Executives: New 
56-page study, Production Con- 
trol Systems and Procedures 
(X1268)—outlines complete pro- 
cedures for engineering, produc- 
tion planning and progress, 
machine load, material and tool 
procurement and control. Call 
the nearest Remington Rand 
Business Equipment Center, or 
write to Management Controls 
Reference Library, Room 1383, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
New York. 
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It’s a farm market, the richest on earth. It’s a mass market, 
dominated by farmers. You can’t sell Mid-America without 
the farmer—nor the magazine that concentrates on him alone. 


Cappers a 


sells oat AMERICA 


the richest farm market on earth! 
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Loss of benefits 
in waiting to qualify .. , 


1, 1952. That enables him to retire op 
July 1, 1953, when 65, and get up to $93 
a month for life, if his wife is over 65 and 
if he is paid $300 a month or more while 
working for XYZ. If his wage is $200, his 
pension will be $53 or $79.50, depend. 
ing on whether he is single or married, 

Lawyer B, by contrast, ignores Social 
Security until he is 70. By that time, he 
will find, he would have to work fo; 
someone else for about 18 years, to get 
the same pension that A is going to get. 
The windfall opportunity is at its best 
now. It gets smaller later. 

Lawyer B gets less windfall than A 
because he spends seven years, after 
Jan. 1, 1951, in uncovered activity, 
These years will be added to years he 
does spend in covered employment, and 
the total divided into wages he gets w- 
der Social Security. The rule’s effect js 
to lower B’s average wage during any 
time he works under Sovial Security; 
this lowers his benefit; so he must work 
longer to come up to A’s pension. 

A housewife may be able to qualify 
too, by getting a little job for a while, 
or by going in business for herself. If a 
housewife earns as little as $5 a week by 
working in a local store, for example, she 
could qualify for the minimum pension 
of $20 a month. 

Housewife A, who is 64, could work 
18 months in covered employment, pay 
less than $5 in taxes, and get a life- 
time pension that would pay back her 
investment in the first month that she 
drew it. Housewife B, 58, would have 
to work four years to qualify for any 
pension. Housewife C, 55, would have 
to work 5 years. Housewife D, 50, 
would have to work 7 years. 

Many married women may not be 
able to get a pension bargain, however. 
That is true for those who are entitled 
to a larger pension at 65 as the wife or 
widow of a man already earning pension 
rights. A person cannot draw two pen- 
sions from Social Security at once. 

There would be no advantage for a 
woman to work 7% years or even 18 
months, to gain a $30 pension, for in- 
stance, if she stands to get a $40 wife's 
pension anyway, when 65. On the other 
hand, if her husband’s earnings are low 
—$150 a month, for-example—she would 
be in line for only $28.80 pension as his 
wife, or $43.20 as his widow. 

In that case, she might decide it is 
worth while to work for some years to 
assure herself of a larger pension, up to 
$80 a month, in her own right. 

A mother-in-law, being supported 
by the family, might qualify for a pension 
if she took on the financial status of a 
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. . . Claims to be 
judged on individual merits 


paid employe of her son-in-law, for ex- 
ample, for the required number of years 
in her case. Actual wages would have to 
be paid, and taxes paid on the proper 
forms, of course. And a son or daughter 
cannot emplcy a father or mother, for 
Social Security purposes. But a family- 
owned corporation could employ the 
whole family, conceivably, and all would 
qualify if everything else was legal. 

All these examples show what is open 
to people who are not now covered by 
Social Security—if they get into covered 
employment for a while. They must do 
that to share in the pension system. 

Estimates are that about 10.1 million 
farmers, part-time workers and non 
salaried professional men are not under 
Social Security now. Of this group, about 
2 million are between 50 and 75 years of 
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FOR FARMERS OVER 50... 
. @ pension bonanza 


age. The new pension rules are written in 
such a way that many of them will be 
able, if they act fast enough, to get a life- 
time tax-free pension for a tiny fraction of 
what others have paid for similar or even 
lower monthly retirement annuities. 

Pension bonanza, as these examples 
show, is to be a big one—perhaps the 
biggest in history. It is not likely to 
happen again. 

Each new claim will be judged on its 
individual merits, and the particular cir- 
cumstances of each individual, of course. 
Many claims will not be granted. Local 
officials of Social Security Administration 
can advise concerning eligible jobs and 
self-employment arrangements. 

When Congress extended old-age pen- 
sions last year, it opened the door to 
golden opportunity for people in their 
fifties, or older. Reports indicate that 
millions may take up the offer. 
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It's the 
g unseen 
quality 
that produces 
true economy 
© gs In Gaylord 
Bowes 




























All shipping containers of 

corrugated or solid fibre look 
very much alike before they’re 
shipped. The appearance and 
condition of the merchandise when 
it reaches the final destination tell 
the story of true packaging economy. 


The creative research and special 
engineering devoted to each type of 
container by Gaylord specialists assure 
better protection for all products 


traveling in Gaylord Boxes. FOLDING CARTONS 


KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 
KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
CORRUGATED AND SOLID 

FIBRE BOXES 


Call the Gaylord Sales Office nearest you for prompt packaging service. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York * Chicago * San Francisco « Atlanta * New Orleans * Jersey City * Seattle 
Indianapolis « Houston « Los Angeles « Oakland * Minneapolis ¢ Detroit * Columbus 
Fort Worth « Tampa « Philadelphia ¢ Cincinnati « Des Moines * Oklahoma City « Portland 
Greenville * St. Louis ¢ San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas City * Bogalusa * Milwaukee 
Chattanooga * Weslaco « New Haven « Amarillo * Appleton ¢ Hickory * Greensboro 
Sumter ¢ Jackson ¢ Miami ¢ Omaha ¢ Mobile « Dallas « Little Rock ¢ Charlotte ¢ Cleveland 
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PRICES TO RISE IF PAY GOES UP 


Wage Costs Per Unit Have Been Climbing 


Can the price line be held if 
workers get another round of 
wage increases? Based on past 
performance, the answer is ‘‘No.”’ 

Output per man, although ris- 
ing, has not kept pace with higher 
wage rates. Employers’ costs, as 
a result, keep going up. 

Steel and oil workers, asking 
productivity raises on top of cost- 
of-living boosts, soon will put 
wage policies to the test. 

Union demands for another round 
of wage increases—seventh since 
World War II—are threatening to set 
off another round of price increases. 
It isn’t clear to the stabilizers how 
they can hold the price line if wages 
are permitted to go where the unions 
want them to go. 

Oil workers already are demanding 
raises of 25 cents an hour, or $2 a day. 


Steelworkers are expected to ask 15 to 
20 cents an hour. Neither group has any- 


thing like that much coming under the 
present formula, which permits wages 
to rise with the cost of living. 

Knowing this, the unions are looking 
for a way to get more than just a small 
living-cost increase, when present con- 
tracts expire. Their plea, this time, will 
be based on productivity. They will con- 
tend that industry can afford to pay 
them more, without increasing prices, 
because of the rise in output per worker 
that has been taking place. 

The oil workers, for example, say that 
employers in their industry can grant 
the raises they demand out of profits, 
without increasing prices. Steelwork- 
ers and other groups that will follow 
along, are expected to argue the same 
way. Employers insist, however, that 
wage increases of any size must be 
accompanied by corresponding price in- 
creases. 

Actually, productivity over the years 
has not kept up with wage increases. 

Output per man-hour, measured in 
broad, general terms, appears to be up 
about 3.1 per cent over 1950 for the first 
three quarters of this vear. 

Wages, however, have risen 8.8 per 
cent in the same period, in terms of 


Gains in Wages Outstrip Increase 


Man-Hour 


Output 


NOW 


uP 
24.9% 
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(For All Manufacturing) 


Average Hourly 
Earnings NOW 


1950 


uP 
128.5% 
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Base Period: 1939=100 


hourly earnings of factory workers. This 
is almost triple the productivity rive. 

Raw-material and wage costs per 
unit are up 9 per cent for makers of dur- 
able goods, and 14 per cent in the soft- 
goods industry. 

Prices of processed goods have risen 
along with higher unit costs, at about 
the same rate. This trend can be ex- 
pected in the future. Savings that result 
from improved efficiency usually are 
more than offset by the cost-of-living 
wage increases being made and _ by 
higher material costs. 

As a result, a new wage increase not 
offset by a substantial rise in productivity 
is almost certain to result in higher prices 
of manufactured goods. Those who con- 
trol prices must take into account added 
costs when they fix ceilings. 

The chart below shows that wages, 
over the years, have been running ahead 
of gains in productivity. Output per 
man-hour in manufacturing industries 
rose 20.6 per cent from 1939 through 
1950, but hourly earnings in the same 
period were up 128.5 per cent. This is 
an 89.6 per cent rise in unit wage costs, 

For the third quarter of this year, 
man-hour output is 24.9 per cent above 


in Productivity 


Wage Costs 
Per Unit 
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Over 500,000 Eating Establishments $550,000,000 Kitchen Equipment per year $4,500,000 ,000 Food per year 


1,800,000 Employees 


restaurants, cafeterias and diners. These sanitary 
storage and automatic dispensing units keep large 
quantities of china, glasses and trays at convenient 
counter level for quicker, more efficient service. And 
wherever food is served—in clubs, airports, schools 


Eat out today? So did millions of other Americans, and 
they enjoyed good, wholesome food expertly prepared 
and served. Thanks to the skill and speed of our Food 
Service Industry, eating out is more of a pleasure than 
ever! 








American Machine & Foundry Company is proud 
of its contribution to the skill and speed of this great 
industry. There are more than 50,000 AMF Lower- 


and hospitals—AMF Lowerator Dispensers are saving 
valuable space, minimizing breakage and reducing 
food handling costs. Enjoy good food at reasonable 


ator Dispensers in use in thousands of fine hotels, prices ... eat out today! 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


AMF does it better—automatically! 





{ CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 

FOR THE ARMED SERVICES: Radar antennae and drive units FOR INDUSTRY: Tobacco processing equipment, cigarette and cigar 
*automatic loaders for Army and Navy weapons eelevating and azimuth machinery « AMF and Union bakery equipment « automatic pinspotters, 
mechanisms e cooling fans for Army tanks « airplane parts « mobile bowling equipment and supplies * DeWalt power saws « Lowerator dis- 
ovens « electronic training devices * naval ordnance « rolled and pensers * Oakes continuous mixers « stitching machines * Wahistrom 
welded steel products « shell components « special military projects. chucks*Roadmaster bicycles *Cleve-Weld tire rims* Junior velocipedes. 














Tell all your dealers about 
style changes quickly—by 
*‘Multiple’’ Telegrams. Just 
supply one message and list 
of names and addresses. 
Western Union does the rest. 


For any business purpose 


A TELEGRAM 


DOES THE JOB 


BETTER 








WESTERN - 
UNION 





“MULTIPLE MESSAGE” 





DELETE NUMBERS FORTY SEVEN, 
FIFTY TWO, EIGHTY THREE FROM 
OUR CATALOG. RIPPLE FINISH ALSO 
DISCONTINUED. PLEASE TELEGRAPH 
WHERE PROMPT DELIVERY NEEDED. 

















"EEN 


olor Wal, [cm-ler.\ ie aes bh 


NEED DELIVERY NOT LATER THAN 
THIRTEENTH ON FOUR COILS EIGHT 
INCH NINETY FATHOMS MANILA 
ROPE. PLEASE TELEGRAPH AT ONCE 
IF CAN SUPPLY ALL OR PORTION. 





NEW RATES—MORE WORDS 
Ask your Western Union 
office for folder on 
new revised rates— 
more words for less cost 
on regular Telegrams 
and Night Letters! 
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. . . Shift to arms plants 
will cut rise in output 


1939, while wages are up 149 per cent 
and unit costs are up 99.4 per cent. 
These are unofficial figures, based on 
man-hour reports of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics and production reports. of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

On the average, the productivity rise 
was about 2 per cent a year for the period 
since 1939, while wages went up about 
12 per cent a year and unit labor costs 
8 per cent. Productivity leveled off 
and then dropped slightly during the 
war, however, which raises the question 
of what will occur to man-hour output 
now in the expanding defense program. 
Productivity since World War II has 
risen at an average rate of 3.8 per cent 
a year, but it has dropped to 3.1 per cent 
for 1951, up to now. 

Experts believe that, barring all-out 
war, productivity will rise at a slower 
rate while workers are shifting to de- 
fense plants. The high postwar year in 
productivity gains was 1950, when an 
increase of 5 per cent was indicated. 
The rate of increase is not likely to go 
that high again for some time. 

In wage talks, union leaders will 
seek to translate these productivity gains 
into pay raises. Amounts will depend on 
the industries involved. Already, about 2 
million workers in auto plants and vari- 
ous other fields are promised “produc- 
tivity” pay raises of 4 cents an hour once 
a year, under terms of their contracts. 
The next productivity. increase for auto 
workers is due next June. 

The Wage Stabilization Board allowed 
the 1951 productivity raise of 4 cents 
for auto workers but took under advise- 
ment the question of what to do about 
1952. Chances are these productivity 
raises will be allowed to continue and 
that other unions will be permitted to 
get similar increases, under this or some 
other name. The 4-cent raise amounts 
to about 2 per cent of the average auto 
worker's earnings, at present. The WSB 
might hold raises to this 2 per cent fig- 
ure on the theory that employers are 
entitled to part of the benefit of higher 
output. 

An AFL proposal to authorize pay 
raises based on productivity gains is 
pending before the WSB. If accepted 
there, the policy will need approval of 
Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston. A de- 
cision is not expected until late this year 
at the earliest. 

A “productivity formula” is likely 
to be added to the official wage rules, 
probably as a way of giving: steelworkers 
a raise. This new formula would allow 
increases on top of anything coming 
under the previously adopted cost-of- 








It pays to 
fo’ busin 


do. usiness in 
New York State 


Firms doing defense business 
find a New York State loca- 
tion means convenient and 
quick access to competent sub- 
contractors and suppliers. For 
the smaller producing firms 
within the State, this concen- 
tration of defense orders means 
unlimited opportunities for 
subcontracts. Whether you are 
small or large, a New York 
State location always offers 
many advantages. For book- 
let ‘Industrial Location Serv- 
ices,”’ write: N.Y. State Dept. 
of Commerce, Room 176, 112 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 

















From ALPS to RIVIERA 


For the most modern facilities, for reli- 

able snow and international camaraderie, 

ski in France in the smart thrift season. 
For booklets, maps: Dept. U10, Box 221, New York 10 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 
NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES « NEW ORLEANS « MONTREAL 
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. . « Employers will insist 
prices must offset raises 


living formula or the still earlier “catch- 
up” rule. Steelworkers used up their 10 
per cent catch-up allowance last year, 
with a raise of 16 cents. But they still 
can have a raise of about 5 cents an 
hour under WSB’s 1951 cost-of-living 
formula. This allows increases to match 
the rise in living costs this year. 

The amount that steelworkers could 
collect under a “productivity” formula 
would depend partly on whether the 
Wage Stabilization Board decides to 
approve such raises for 1951 as well 
as for 1952. Steelworkers probably will 
seek to collect at least the 4-cent pro- 
ductivity raise given auto workers last 
June and the 4 cents due in 1952. That 
would give steelworkers a total of about 
13 cents an hour, if they could sell the 
idea to employers, too. 

Employers, however, are not likely to 
give large pay raises in steel or else- 
where—whatever formula WSB comes 
up with—unless they are able to offset 
the higher labor costs with price in- 
creases. And, if they get the price relief, 
another round of wage-price inflation 
almost surely will be touched off. 


Antistrike Bans 
Are Losing Force 


Stopping, or preventing, strikes by 
Government edict is becoming more dif- 
ficult. Back-to-work orders are not al- 
ways obeyed by workers. A stronger 
crackdown on walkouts may result. 

New troubles are confronting labor 
mediators who are trying to keep the de- 
fense industries in full operation. 

Pay demands often result in strikes. 
Unions want more than the Govern- 
ment’s wage policies call for; if an em- 
ployer decides to stay within the poli- 
cies, a strike frequently is called. Some 
labor leaders appear to believe that they 
can get bigger wage concessions from 
the Wage Stabilization Board under 
threat of strikes. 

Strikes against WSB are a problem. 
Unions sometimes. win wage agreements 
that are above the stabilization ceiling 
and then threaten to strike unless WSB 
approves the full amounts. 

Wildcat strikes also are causing trou- 
le for mediators. In New York City, 
dock workers held an unauthorized 
walkout in protest against a wage settle- 
ment negotiated by leaders of the AFL 
Longshoremen’s Union. When union 
leaders accept pay raises that are within 
stabilization limits, officials never know 
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Nothing imaginary about it... this is a real profit product for Ohio 
farmers! 


What you’re looking at is a bouncing drop of maple syrup, many 
times magnified. Making maple syrup pay is an art of Ohio farmers. 
Ability to produce more varied crops gives them strong, steady, year- 
round high income. 


Ohio is in the top ten states in a long list of other farm crops—eggs, 
hogs, soybeans, corn, winter wheat, poultry and a dozen more. 


Your best bet to reach this choice, steady farm market is through 
THE OHIO FARMER—widest and most read farm magazine in the 
state. Seven out of ten of a// farm families receive it twice every month. 


Not many other states offer you the same steady prospect for big 
farm sales. Two others matching Ohio’s steadiness through the year 
and years are Pennsylvania and Michigan, served by PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER and MICHIGAN FARMER. Write for full information— 
B1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. ‘ 






Cleveland 


Pennsylvania Farmer, Harrisburg e Michigan Farmer, East Lansing 














Above you see Whelps, 


he feels. Trouble is 
... increased record- 
keeping and figure work 
at Whelps’ office have 
gotten him down. 

His plight will not be yours 
—if you depend upon the 
excellent'services listed below. 
For saving time, tempers 

and money—they can’t be beat! 


The New Comptometer — for all office 
figure work! An exclusive control mecha- 
nism absolutely eliminates errors caused by 
faulty stroke! Floating Touch puts wings 
on fingers! Here’s a rare combination of 
speed and accuracy! 


The Peg-Board Accounting Plan. Original 
postings yield final results! Handles all 
distribution accounting problems easily and 


speedily. 


And call us for: Rental Comptometers— 
by day or month. Skilled operators — for 
temporary or permanent work. Factory- 
trained servicemen. 
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COMPTOMETER ee ot 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 





FELT & TARRANT 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


(electric and non-electric models) 






two NEW 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, machines! 


and sold exclusively by its Comptometer Division, 1726 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois. Offices in all principal cities. 
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Amount of arms work 
a new factor in strikes ... 


whether the rank and file will insist on 
going beyond the formula. 

Deliveries of guns and other military 
supplies were halted by the dock strike. 
Union leaders sent new loading crews 
through the picket lines, and broke the 
strike temporarily, but it soon was re- 
sumed. There were charges that Com- 
munists had promoted the walkout at 
military piers, although strikers denied 
that it was anything more than a revolt 
against top union officials. 

Amount of defense work involved 
in a tie-up of a company’s plants has 
become a major issue. CIO United Auto 
Workers, for example, declined _ last 
week to call off a strike against 10 Borg- 
Warner Corp. plants, although ordered 





MILITARY SUPPLIES WAITED ... 
. while union leaders fumed 


to do so by the Wage Stabilization 
Board. The White House, in sending the 
case to WSB, stated that the strike af- 
fected defense production, but the UAW 
contended that only 15 per cent of the 
firm’s products are used in defense. 
UAW said it will not halt a strike at 
Government request unless the defense 
program is seriously affected. 

If other unions follow that policy, the 
Government may be in for considerable 
troubie. Many firms are combining de- 
fense work and civilian-goods production 
in the same plant. The Government will 
need to find some way to halt walkouts 
in that sort of situation. The present pro- 
gram calls for referring disputes to the 
WSB if the defense effort is endangered, 
but makes no provision for settlement of 
disputes in civilian-goods production. 
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. . . Injunction power 
may be used more freely 


In World War II, the War Labor Board 
took jurisdiction over nearly all disputes, 
on the theory that most labor disputes 
affected war production in some way. If 
defense contracts are delayed by border- 
line strikes, the WSB may be forced 
to take disputes in the civilian-goods 
field. 

Injunctions may be used more fre- 
quently against defense strikes, if walk- 
outs continue to increase. The White 
House on occasion has used the national- 
emergency section of the Taft-Hartley 
Act to end a strike. This section allows 
80-day injunctions against strikes affect- 
ing a major portion of an industry and 
endangering national health or safety. 
Wording of the section may prevent use 





DOCK WORKERS ‘TOOK A WALK’ . 
. in again, out again 


of this power, however, when only a 
single plant or company is involved. 

Seriousness of the strikes is underlined 
by a survey just taken. This shows that 
25 walkouts last week affected aircraft 
or aircraft-parts plants, at a time when 
the military-plane program already is 
behind schedule. Production lost during 
such a strike cannot be made up, officials 
say. 

Left-wing unions are threatening fur- 
ther walkouts in some industries. Several 
groups ousted by the CIO on charges 
of Communist domination now are co- 
operating in a drive against wage con- 
trols. These unions, led by the United 
Electrical Workers, are talking of strik- 
ing for pay raises well beyond those per- 
mitted in present stabilization policy or 
offered by employers. 
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| Don’t underesti- 


| Automatic “101” Transporter, the amaz- 


| releases 2 out of 3 men from back- 
| breaking hand-handling—makes them 
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In Todays Manpower Pinch! 


RE ERNE REO ne 








@ INDUSTRY IS ON THE SPOT....... 
pinched between rising production 
costs and the manpower shortage. 
To combat the squeeze, manage- 
ment must find ways to add 
Man-Hours without increasing 
work-load, and, use these ex- 
tra man-hours in other ways 
to increase production. 


THE PINCH 
IS ON! Pas: 


mate your cost of un- 
productive man-hours. 
They are loss leaks that 
pile up and add needless- 
ly to the cost of your product. 
Today, you can add man-hours to 
YOUR plant’s productive capacity — 
without increasing workload of personnel! 
One best way is to get the facts about 


“a 
LS 


ing materials handling truck that 


available for more productive work. 
All types of industry have found the 

way to more profits squeezed from need- 

less costs. You, too, can eliminate bottle- 


YOUR MATERIAL HANDLING 
COSTS CAN BE CUT IN HALF! 


That’s why more Automatic 





Transporters are in use 
necks aa speed produc- 124 today than any other 
t1OM..<. ship more goods % —— -led pe 9h — 

vn! ey save as much as 4) 
faster . . . add to your a or more of material han- 


plant’s productive ca- 
pacity. 


dling costs. Magic button 
moves tons with fingertip 
energy... saves hours and 
dollars in handling costs 





FREE! Prove to yourself the need for 

JUST efficient materials handling in your : : 

plant. Mail coupon for brand new ss atasiniiiatinilaiais 

OFF THE materials handling analysis guide. 
PRESS! 











trate Automatic 
71 W. 87th STREET, DEPT.T-1A, CHICAGO 20, ILL. 
Please send me, without obligation, your FREE, 


‘To/ 
ransporier NEW “Material Handling Analysis Guide.” 


A PRODUCT OF AUTOMATIC GCanpenp Mae 
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Street Address. 





WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDER 


City Zone State. bd 
OF ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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We've Been Asked:___ 


ABOUT OUTLOOK 
FOR RESERVISTS 


What has Congress done to help Re- 
servists who are veterans to get 
out of service? 

The answer is, nothing. Reservists who 
are on active duty can still be required 
to serve from 17 to 24 months, regard- 
less of whether or not they are veterans 
of World War II. Some are being re- 
leased, however, before serving their 
full time. 


Didn’t Congress vote to let some 
veterans go home after 12 months? 
No. The House did vote, in the Armed 
Services Appropriations Bill, to allow an 
earlier release of veterans of the Inac- 
tive or Voluntary Reserves—that is, men 
who were not drawing drill pay for Re- 
serve training when they were called to 
active duty. This provided that Inactive 
or Voluntary Reservists who had one 
year’s service during World War II could 
get release from active duty after 12 
months’ service. This 12-month-release 
provision was rejected by the Senate. 


Is there any chance that the 24-month 
requirement will be cut? 
There is virtually no chance of it now. 
Members of the Organized, or paid, Re- 
serves can be kept on active duty for 24 
months, though the Navy will release 
some before then. The Inactives can be 
held up to 17 months. Most of the In- 
actives now on active duty will have been 
released by the middle of 1952, some 
months before the elections, so that po- 
litical pressure will be expected to ease. 


But isn’t there some big new plan 
that affects Reservists? 

The House approved a bill to revise the 

entire system of Reserves for all services. 

It’s a long-range program, and would 

have no immediate effect on Reservists. 

Final action has gone over to 1952. 


What of present Reserves: Does the 

bill say they can‘t be called? 
There is nothing in the bill to prevent 
the calling of present Reservists to active 
duty. Under existing law, these Reserv- 
ists can be called up until July 1, 1953. 
Present policy is not to bring any more 
Inactive Reservists into service. But those 
with Organized or Active status can be 
called until mid-1953. 


What does the new Reserve bill do? 
As passed by the House, the bill would 
set up three types of Reserves for each 
of the services. They would be known 
as Ready, Stand-by and Retired Re- 
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Cut in Service Is Still Ahead 


® Reservists aren't going to get 
out after 12 months of active 
service. 


e New Reserve system _ being 
drawn up by Congress is long- 
range program. 


e Veterans on active duty can still 
be held for 17 to 24 months. 











serves. The Readies would be available 
for a national emergency, such as the 
present Korean situation. The others 
would not be called to active service ex- 
cept for an all-out war or an emergency 
bordering on all-out war. 


Could the President call up the Ready 
Reserves? 

His hands would be somewhat tied in 
that respect. The Ready Reserves could 
be called when a national emergency 
had been proclaimed by either the Presi- 
dent or Congress. But he could not put 
any of them in active service until Con- 
gress said how many were needed. That 
would leave the final say up to Congress. 
But until July, 1953, the President can 
call Reservists to active duty. 


Who would be in the Ready Re- 
serves? 

They would be men who have been 
drafted or enlisted and who served 24 
months on active duty and those who 
have had six months’ training under 
Universal Military Training when that 
program is set up. Also there would be 
men who volunteer for Reserve training. 
That would include members of the Na- 
tional Guard and Air National Guard. 


Who would be in the Stand-by Re- 
serves? 

This group would be made up of Re- 
servists who have completed four years 
of active duty, men who have at least 
one year’s active service during World 
War II and 12 months’ duty since the 
Korean outbreak, and those who serve 
required time in the Ready Reserves. 


What would become of those now in 
Reserve groups? 

They would be absorbed into the new 
system. Those now in Organized or Ac- 
tive units would go into the Ready 
Reserves. The present Inactives would 
go into the Stand-by Reserves, available 
for further service in case of war. 


When will the new Reserve program 
begin? 

Probably sometime in 1952. The Senate 

will consider the proposal after the first 

of the year. It will be six months after 

Passage before the new system goes into 

effect. 
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AIR 
TRANSPORT 





"Te military importance of air transport is increasing daily. Speed, 
the essence of present-day military operations, requires the concentra- 
tion of great masses of men, machines and equipment in a given area 
in the shortest time possible. 

Air transport is the answer. It is the basic requirement of all Army 
and Air Force combined operations, and is creating entirely new con- 
cepts in military tactics and logistics. 

The FaiRcHILD C-119 was designed and built with “air transport- 
ability” in mind... it has the capacity to haul great quantities of 
troops and materiel...the ability to drop paratroopers and cargo. 


Its power and utility give it top rating with both Army and Air 
Force operations planners. 

The rugged, versatile C-119 Packet is proving itself under strenuous 
combat .operations every day ...and is making air transportability 
itself more and more practical for both military and civilian use. 














F ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 





Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md., Chicago, III. 
Guided Missiles, Stratos and Engine Divisions, Farmingdale, N. Y. 
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LOW BRIDGE!—With only inches to spare, 


the Cliffs Victory squeezes under bridge. 
The ship made the voyage with funnel, 
masts, and upper part of superstructure 
dismounted because of the tight clearances 
encountered on Illinois Waterway. 





at Bethlehem’s Baltimore Yard. Large pon- 
toons or “blisters” welded to the hull near 
the stern provided a way to vary the ship’s 
draft while going through inland water- 
way. Pumping water into pontoons made 
the ship ride deeper, so as to clear low 
bridges. Pumping water out lightened the 
ship, decreasing draft for shallow stretches. 


JOURNEY’S END—Cliffs Victory passes 
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to Great Lakes. 


TIGHT SQUEEZE 


Former Ocean Vessel Travels Inland Waters 
on Way to New Career on Great Lakes 


The Lake ore carrier Cliffs Victory, 
now carrying iron ore from the Lake 
Superior district to lower Lake ports, 
was built as a Victory ship during the 
war. During the past five years the 
vessel had served as an ocean cargo 
carrier. 

Recently she was rebuilt into an ore 
ship, at Bethlehem’s Baltimore Ship- 
yard. As part of the conversion, the 
hull was lengthened from 455 to 620 
feet, increasing the vessel’s capacity 
from 8,000 to 12,000 tons. 

On completion of this work the 
Cliffs Victory was towed on the long 
journey from Baltimore to the Great 
Lakes, by way of the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Mississippi, and the Illinois Water- 
way. The latter part of this route was 


a tricky obstacle course for so large a 
vessel. It involved nine locks, some of 
them barely large enough to accommo- 
date so long a ship; 122 bridges, 77 
aerial crossings, numerous shallow 
stretches and some very sharp bends. 

The Cliffs Victory inched and ma- 
neuvered her way, completing her 
historic journey at Chicago. She was 
the first vessel of anything like this 
size ever to negotiate this inland route 
—a feat of navigation for which Beth- 
lehem received valuable help from the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Steamship Co. and 
the U. S. Army Engineers Corps. On 
her trial trip the Cliffs Victory reached 
a speed of over 20 miles per hour, 
making her undisputed Speed Queen 
of the Lakes ore fleet. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Corporate profits, one measure of U.S. economic health, are in a downtrend. 

Corporate taxes, at the same time, are heading for an all-time peak. 

Tax load on U.S. business earnings appears to be quite near the top limit. 

This trend in profits has wide significance. A declining trend in profits, 
before taxes, means less tax revenue for the Government. High tax rates have 
the effect of dampening the incentive and ability of U.S. industry to expand. 











To consider a few tax factors as they affect corporate earnings..... 

Tax ceiling on profits goes almost to 70 per cent in the new tax measure. 

Tax rate on all but the smallest. firms is 52 per cent. 

Excess=-profits tax limit is 18 per cent of earnings subject to that tax. 

"Excess profits" are everything above 83 per cent of average earnings for 
1946-49--best three years in that period. Base used to be 85 per cent. 

Briefly, the Government proposes to'take an average of about 60 per cent of 
what corporations earn in 1952. For some companies, tax take can go close to. 70 
per cent. That's a heavier tax than at the peak of World War II. 
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What this amounts to is that the Government proposes to reap more income 
out of corporations than companies can keep themselves. That would seem to put 
a curb on industrial growth. At least it makes growth hard for small concerns. 


Now take a look at recent trends in profits..... 

Total corporate profits, as measured by Commerce Department, rounded the 
peak last spring. They fell from 51.8 billion dollars a year in first three 
months of 1951 to 46.5 billion a year in the three months ended in September. 
These are profits before taxes. After-tax profits, obviously, are down too. 

Manufacturers' profits, officially estimated, show the same trend, despite 
the fact that manufacturers' sales indicate a rising trend in dollar volume. 

It's becoming evident that profits are becoming harder to maintain. For 
example: Manufacturers chalked up a gain of 10 billion dollars in sales for the 
, April-June period of this year as compared with the same period last year. But 
taxes just about doubled and net profit, after taxes, was down 100 million. 

That is another sign that corporate earnings are becoming a less fruitful 
source of taxes, dividends and wages, to ‘say nothing of a means of growth. 

















Corporate growth, however, is of less immediate concern to the Government. 

Tax incentives to encourage industries to expand are put under priorities. 

Incentives take the form of allowing firms to write off expansion programs 
in 5 years, for tax purposes, instead of the usual 20 to 25 years. That has the 
immediate effect of letting corporations recover costs in a shorter time. 

Top rating on expansion goes to machine tools and similar products. 

Next in line are basic materials--copper, lead, zinc, pig iron, sulphur. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Arms, other military products stand midway on the official urgency list. 

Below arms come new aluminum plants, nitrogen, aviation gas, steel scrap. 

Reason given for this program: Scarce materials must be directed where they 
are needed most. There simply is not enough to go around. 








Civilian industries also will have less metal to. make end products. 

For appliances and other consumer goods, steel allotment is to be 50 to 60 
per cent of amounts used in 1950, about 50 per cent of copper and aluminun. 

Some industries are going to be cut drastically--those defined as "less 
essential"--maybe to as little as 15 per cent of what they used last year. 

These are the planned allotments for January-March, 1952. That is the pe- 
riod when defense planners expect the most severe shortages to develop. The 
auto industry is to be cut from 1.1 million passenger cars to 930,000. 











There is a chance, though, that as a buyer you can still get what you want. 
People have been cautious, lately, in their purchases of hard goods. 

Retail sales point up this attitude. It's shown in year-to-year figures. 
Auto dealers’ sales in September were 16 per cent below September of 195l. 
Furniture stores, many of which sell appliances, are down 13 per cent. 
Building-materials dealers, lumber dealers have a 14 per cent sales drop. 
Soft-goods stores, except for clothing stores and department stores, show 
That goes for food stores, restaurants, drug- 




















moderate gains from a year ago. 
stores, service stations and stores dealing in general merchandise. 


This sales trend, if it continues, could bring supply and demand about in 
balance. There is capacity to meet rising demand for soft goods. Hesitancy on 
the part of buyers might shrink demand for the smaller supply of hard goods. 


Weather outlook to mid-November promises to have a Spotty effect on sales. 

Warm weatker--above normal--is expected on East Coast and Southwest. 

Cold weather--below normal--is seen for Great Lakes and Plains States. 

Normal temperatures expected for Ohio Valley, Northwest and Gulf States. 

Rain or snow is likely to exceed normal east of the Mississippi and along 
the Gulf, with subnormal in Southwest. Elsewhere, normal precipitation. 

Unseasonably warm weather in the East is blamed in part for lagging sales 
of autumn, winter clothing. Outlook promises little aid for this situation. In 
the Midwest, however, weather should tend to spur sales of winter garments. 

















Tax bill, revised after House rejection, doesn't change rates very much. 
Individual income tax boost is cut back about $2 for most taxpayers. 
Corporate tax rates are not changed. Normal and surtax is 52 per cent. 


Excess-profits tax rate also stays, but the lower excess-profits tax base-= 











83 per cent of average earnings--is carried back to July l, 1951. 


Capital-gains rate goes up a point to 26 per cent. Excises stay the same. 


Garbage-disposal units get a 10 per cent excise; children's skates, none. 





Banking authorities are rather pleased with voluntary credit controls. 

Bank loans are rising no more than usual for this season of the year. 

Most of the rise in loans goes to finance arms production or activities 
that support defense. There is also a seasonal rise for marketing crops. 
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Louisiana's LIBBEY - OWENS - FORD 


ictal icin looks at LOUISIANA through the window glass 


Any way you look at Louisiana there are 
rosy hues—fat markets (the petroleum in- 
dustry alone pumps $217,000,000 of payroll 
money into the state each year while it 
pumps 209,000,000 barrels of oil from the 
earth). 


In its resources Louisiana has barely scratch- 
ed the surface (witness the discovery of a 
great new sulphur field South of New Or- 
leans). And what the state can’t produce 
from its vast forest lands, its agricultural 
and mineral stores, it imports from world 
markets through its own gateways. 





As for labor, it gets to work—on time, pro- 
duces greatly. A mild climate takes care of 
that, providing outdoor recreation that as- 
sures good health, cuts down absenteeism. 


LOUISIANA AND JU. S. 
STATISTICAL COMPARISON 


Louisiana % Increase 
1940 1949 LA. U.S: 5:FORD GLASS CoMPANY 
Income Payments to Individuals = : LIBBEY aiaemnions 
347,000 2,809,000 
Per Capita Income, Dollars ‘ : or} 
359 1,045 4 


OHIO 


Net Salaries & Wages $1000 on | orrice or rwe enesioent 
542,000 1,758,000 ‘ 
Effective Buying Income $1000 
789,800 2,558,000 223.8 58. Long 
Cash Rec. From rate Sean $1000 orable Earl K 
92,857 986 262.9 2 The Hono* Sjate of Louisian 
Cash Rec. of ee... & Prod. $1000 Governor, 
26,093 98,045 275.7 ideal 
*Construction Contracts Awarded $1000 Dear GO 
70,066 311,198 344.1 5 Owens 
Value of Mineral Production $1000 Libbey ° 
136,544 634,787 364 m 
Value of Manufactured Prod. $1000 
565,265(1) 2,248,500 297 
*Population 
2,363,880 2,683,516 13.5 


Retail Sales $1000 
495,405 _ , 


951 
September 6 } 


Long: 
Ford has ~ 
jass in 
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2,178,600 339 


*Life Insurance Sales oye “ » 

62,471 181,60. 190. k + 

: - the pas 
**Bank Deposits $1000 : Durins iis 

504,800 1,690,000 234 ig = : several mill +s al 


**Bank Assets $1000 wth. 
600,300 1,842,500 206.9 . tn € ontinued gt° 


Value of Exports ot = O.) $1000 
223,354 300 262 


Value of Imports oF nN 0) $1000 
101,259 


the industri e have expe 





sincerely YOurS: 
100 318 


Rev. Freight Orig. <a "Tons 
15,042 ,090 33 anit Bigaers. 


Rev. Freight Term. 1000 Tons 
15,602 24,801 by President 


Total Elect. Energy Pit M KW 
2,613.1 »423.5 as. 8 


Total Electric PR. " ‘ | 
314,545 620,393 9 . 4 ' . ' P 
' No wonder Libbey « Owens « Ford 
18,301 
*Crude Oil Production 1000 Bbls. ; at the left showing the remarkable growth of the 
— aun ae ' = ‘ most versatile state in the nation. 


(2)Nat. Gasoline & Allied Prod. 1000 Gate. 
296,074 705,088 


Net Production of Natural Gas me... 
414,000,000 805,726,000 94.6 


Salt Tons 
1,132,594 2,313,718 104 


Sulphur Tons ~~ j 
543,004 1,134,185 108 or 


* ek 
() 1939 eane TERS tee. Sh, | STATE BOARD OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY, BATON ROUGE, LA. 
GOVERNOR EARL K. LONG MISS MARY EVELYN DICKERSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


No. of Farms Electrified : . 
115,300 503 é EE: is growing in Louisiana. Look at the tabulation 
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Its Exclusive Properties 
are Making Products Better 






Felt serves America in 
countless products used in 
your daily life. It cushions, 
absorbs, seals, lubricates, 
insulates, polishes, shields, 
filtersand does many other 
functions with almost un- 
believable efficiency. To 
improve your product or 
Operation, investigate felt. 
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CUTS LUBRICATION COSTS 
Oil retention and dust exclusion make 
felt the ideal lubrication medium 

for a large variety of bearings. It 
functions in this vital service in 
many shapes and sizes. 













ELIMINATES VIBRATION 


Felt has an incomparable capacity 
for absorption of vibration. 
Sandwiching felt between solid 
mountings improves efficiency of 
moving parts with quieter 
machine operation. 





MOST VERSATILE MATERIAL 


Felt can be made in a wide 
range of densities, from extreme 
softness to rock hardness. It can 
be treated for oil and water 
resistance. It does not age and 
is remarkably long-wearing in 
any form. Felt does not fray and 
can be die cut to close 
limits. Its uses are endless. 


Consider Felt—Difficult problems 
are presented daily, most of which 
are solved by Western Felt engineers. 
They will gladly add their 
specialized experience to better your 
products and operation. | 





WESTERN 


4035-4117 Ogden Ave. 


Chicago 23, Illinois w Q RK $ 





Money voted by Congress this 
year totals 89 billions. That's al- 
most up to the average of World 
War Il years. 

About 70 billions of this mon- 
ey is to be spent before next July. 

A vast outpouring of funds 
from Washington is assured. 


Dollars appropriated by Congress 
are back near wartime levels. The 
total for this year—with more to 
come—already is at 89 billions. 

Money, as a result, is available for 
spending in vast amounts. The bulk of 
that money, two dollars out of every 
three, is for use by the military services. 
Included is 13 billions for pay, 30 bil- 
lions for buying of equipment and sup- 
plies from industry, almost 6 billions for 
construction. 

Funds for atomic energy, foreign aid 
and still other programs put the national 
defense total at more than 71 billion 





Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


MANUFACTURERS AND CUTTERS OF WOOL FELTS 
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Congress Turns the Crank: 
Up Go the Appropriations 


dollars for the year ending June 30, 
1952. 

Not all of this will be spent during 
the year. Neither will all of the 18 bil- 
lions appropriated for other Government 
programs be spent in the year that ends 
next June 30. Yet about 70 billions of 
the total is to be spent this year, with 
the rest to be carried over for spending 
in the years that follow. 

Congress will return in January to 
consider other requests for funds to be 
provided in this fiscal year and to start 
work on further vast appropriations for 
next year. 

What all this means can best be under- 
stood by comparisons with the past. 

Back in New Deal days, Congress ap- 
propriated less than 10 billion dollars 
for the year 1939—and thought that was 
putting the country in financial trouble. 
Government raised less than 7 billions in 
taxes and had to borrow the remaining 3 
billions. 

In war, Congress rang the cash register 
on a record scale, averaging 94 billion 
dollars a year for four years. 
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In the postwar period, appropriations 
were cut by nearly two thirds to 31 bil- 
lions for 1948. Congress was talking 
hopefully about 25 billions for future 
years. Now appropriations are back to 
89 billions. Another 3 billions, to be 
available from miscellaneous sources, 
makes the real total about 92 billion 
dollars—three times the postwar low 
and almost as high as the World War 
II average. 

Where all the money is to go is a mat- 
ter of vital interest to many. 

National-defense total alone is well 
over twice as much as all Government 
was getting four years ago. Military 
services themselves, with 61 billions, get 
1.1 billions less than they requested, but 
they are not through requesting. 

Army gets 21 billions, including con- 
struction funds. It means a build-up to 
a 1.6-million-man Army by June 30, 
1952. There is to be 8 billions for guns 
and other ordnance—even after a cut of 
more than half a billion by Congress. 

Air Force is down for an even bigger 
amount, 22.8 billions. Congress first cut 
out nearly half a billion of aircraft funds, 
pruned away a few hundred millions on 
other projects, then proceeded to give 
the Air Force 160 millions more than it 
had originally asked for aircraft. Result 
is an 11.9-billion fund for buying air- 
craft, and the start on a build-up to a 
140-group Air Force. 

Navy, too, found Congress generous 
with aircraft money. It gets 333 millions 
more than it requested for that purpose 
-for a 4.3-billion fund. This brings the 
Navy total to 16.8 billions—which is 
more than the Navy asked. 

Construction for the military services, 
on a global scale, calls for appropriations 
of 6 billions. That sum may still be in- 
creased a bit. 

Foreign aid, a part of the vast pro- 
gram to defend and finance a large part 
of the non-Communist world, is allowed 
7.2 billions by Congress for this year, 
out of an authorized 7.5 billions. 

Atomic-weapons work and_ other 
atomic-energy projects, too, get a huge 
sum—1.6 billions. Congress cut mil- 
lions off Atomic Energy’s Savannah 
River project and other construction pro- 
grams, with a note to the agency to 
omit some fancy furbelows in design 
and watch its costs. Still, the atomic- 
energy program is immense. Out of it is 
to come all sorts of new death-dealing 
weapons. 

Other defense programs get still 
other millions upon millions of dollars. 
Stockpiling, Selective Service, Civil De- 
fense, all come in for big shares. And 
defense-production activities for direct- 
ing and controlling the economy are 
given 191 millions—25 per cent less than 
the White House requested. 

Veterans’ programs get the next 
largest share of the taxpayers’ money for 
operations. Even after a cut of nearly 
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» BROWNING 


Superposed Grade V 


Carved solid steel designed by Browning; hand-fitted, 
hand-finished, hand-engraved. This means dependability 
for the hand, and pleasure to the eye. The great practical 
advantage of smooth, finely fitted parts is worth the 
unusual manufacturing effort; wear is minimized; function 


is positive. Examine a Browning . . . Be your own judge. 


Superposed Grade I 










Browning SUPERPOSED Shotgun 
( Over-Under ) 


Five Grades in $200, $300, $400, $500, S600 classes. 


Choice of choke combinations: Full, Improved Modi- 
fied, Modified, Improved Cylinder, Skeet, Cylinder. 


Models for Trap, Skeet, Field, Marsh. 
12 or 20 gauge. 





Perfect GIFT 
for 
Christmas 
Retirement 
Birthday 
Anniversary 





B ROWNIN G. , Saust tt Soroams 


MADE IN BELGIUM 


Write Dept. 10 for illustrative literature. 
Browning Arms Co., St. Louis 3, Missouri, U. S. A. 
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“WHY DON’T YOU TALK TO THE PEOPLE AT CHASE?” 


“My problem was the same as yours. And I 
found that Chase has a highly integrated 
Public Utilities Department, serving only the 
utilities industry. It’s made up of specialists in 
the utilities field...trained utility engineers 
and experienced bankers... men ideally suited 
to deal with the many and complex problems 
of utility financing. 

“Besides solving the immediate problems of 


financing plant expansion, new investments, 
etc., these utilities experts are at your disposal 
at all times, offering their experience and knowl- 
edge to help solve many other technical prob- 
lems you might have... problems only a 
specialist can answer. 

“All in all, Chase was the perfect answer for 
me, and I’m sure they would be for you too. 
Why not “Talk to the people at Chase?’ ” 





[MEMBER 


OCTOBE 
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The following day | did talk to Chase 


As I put it to them, here was my 
problem: We were experiencing a vast 
increase in energy requirements. The 
two main causes were our stepped-up 
national defense program, and the 
power demands for the many new 
home appliances. The result: We had 
to expand tremendously, and fast. 

Well, we figured the cost easily 
enough... and it was high. The big 
problem was how best to finance such 
a program. 

Chase’s utilities specialists . . . en- 
gineers, analysts, economists and ex- 
perienced bankers . . . recommended 
a financing method which provided 
immediate funds. This allowed us to 
go right ahead with our expansion 
program. After construction was com- 
pleted, permanent financing was ar- 
ranged. 

So, thanks to Chase planning, we 
were able to draw small portions of a 
large contemplated total as our ex- 
pansion progressed. We avoided hav- 
ing to go to the market piecemeal to 
get the necessary funds. 

This plan alone resulted in a big 
interest savings for our company. In 
addition, Chase gave us direct, per- 
sonal service throughout. 

We were also surprised at the large 
number of people and organizations in 
the field that Chase knows personally 
and works with continually . . . com- 
panies covering all phases of utilities 
—gas, electric light and power, tele- 
phone and telegraph. All in all, it 
showed us just how much “It pays to 
do business with Chase.” 





Chase has men trained and experi- 
enced to handle the financial problems 
of every industry. Why not write, call, 
or come in. 


It pays to do business with Chase 


> i: 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
[MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.] 
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. . . Eight billions 
for peacetime programs 


half a billion dollars below requests, 
Congress handed over 4.1 billions for 
such programs. And part of the cut may 
be restored later on. 

Yet some of the aid to veterans is 
shrinking—fewer GI’s are taking advan- 
tage of education, housing and business 
loans, and unemployment pay at Govern- 
ment expense. Pensions and medical care 
are big items. 

National debt required Congress to 
appropriate another 5.8 billions. Interest 
on the debt is pretty well fixed, beyond 
the reach of Congress. 

That’s the spending-money picture for 
national defense, veterans and the na- 
tional debt—the costs of old wars and 
preparations for any new ones. These 
appropriations add up to 81 billions. 

















gh ee I Ree ManninG 


-—Manning in the Phoenix Arizona Republic 


‘THE LONG, LONG TRAIL’ 
- - - 10 billions looked big in 1939 





Most of what is left, or 8 billions, is for 
regular peacetime programs. It is about 
1 billion less than the White House asked 
for peacetime operations. 

Diplomacy and other State Depart- 
ment programs come in for 255 million 
dollars of spending money this year. 
Much of a 58-million-dollar cut by Con- 
gress below White House requests was 
made in the international-education job. 
Yet even that project gets more money 
than it did last year. Where Congress 
was most reluctant to spend was in en- 
tertainment of foreign visitors. 

The FBi—Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation—gets a whopping 21-million-dol- 
lar increase in money over last year—to 
protect U.S. “against threats within its 
own borders.” Altogether the FBI comes 








For moments you will 


Troasune 
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ilwision - ado - phonograph, 


BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND...BETTER BUY 

















It’s the hotel that saves you time 
in Washington. Mere minutes from 
government agencies, it is also 
within walking distance of the 
financial district, department stores 
and theatres. Living is comfort- 
able. Service is unsurpassed. You'll 
enjoy the Carlton. 


Frank E. Weakly, 
president 
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the One and Only 
Vista-Dome 


STREAMLINER 


between Chicago and 
San Francisco 

e@ No wonder it’s the most talked- 
about train in the country! From 
your seat in one of the CALIFORNIA 
ZEPHYR’S five Vista-Domes you look 
up...look down...look all around! 
Enjoy a thrilling Vista-Dome view of 
towering peaks, mountain streams, 
wooded gorges...travel through the 
Colorado Rockies and California’s 
Feather River Canyon during day- 
light hours! 

e Luxurious private rooms, lowers, 
uppers ... three Vista-Dome chair 
coaches (all seats reserved) . . . Vista- 
Dome buffet lounge car...dining car 
...Vista-Dome observation lounge 
car... through sleeping car daily be- 
tween New York and San Francisco. 

No Extra Fare! 


the 


weer CALH0MMIE 
Lehr 


CHICAGO e DENVER « SALT LAKE CITY ® 
SAN FRANCISCO 


for information and reservations, 
call or write: 
BURLINGTON 







(e A. COTSWORTH, JR. 
4) r Passenger Traffic Mgr 
wy include Chicago, Illinois 
SOUTHERN 
RIO GRANDE 
CALIFORNIA H. F. ENO 


Passenger Traffic Mgr 
Denver, Colorado 


ys via 
wu, SAN FRANCISCO 
without added 
rail fare WESTERN PACIFIC 
Ag 8) JOS. G. WHEELER 
Passenger Traffic Mer 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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. . » Materials short, 
funds for roads are cut 


in for about half of the 186 million given 
to Justice Department. 

Public works, even after heavy cuts 
by Congress, call for big spending. High- 
ways, hospitals, dams, power lines, public 
housing, all get a share. 

Public-roads grants to States will 
have 363 million dollars for this year— 
100 million less than the White House 
recommended. Congress decided that 
the States could not find materials to 
go ahead with road building on schedule. 

Aviation programs are cut back for 
the same reason, and for others. The 
Civil Aeronautics Administration gets 
155 million. Most-of its 45-million-dollar 
cut is in federal aid to airport construc- 
tion and in construction of air-naviga- 
tion facilities. 

Public power and reclamation pro- 
grams, too, are cut back. Power lines, 
reservoirs, dams, substations, all are 
given less money than requested. It is 
new construction that is hit hardest. Yet 
there is allotted 71 millions for con- 
struction work by the big public-power 
administrations, plus more than 200 mil- 
lion dollars for construction by the De- 
partment of Interior’s Bureau of Recla- 
mation. 

Flood control and harbor develop- 
ment—the so-called “pork barrel’ bill 
—gets 597 millions—43 million below 
requests. Cuts by the House were largly 
restored by the Senate. Work on levees, 
dredging, canals, other projects is to 
continue. 

Hospital building is to be carried on 
about as the Administration planned. 
The 182.5 millions provided—not count- 
ing veterans’ hospitals—is about all that 
was requested. 

Public housing is cut in half for the 
year. Where the Administration planned 
to start more than 100,000 new public- 
housing units, Congress went along for 
50,000. 

Relief payments to States are to 
remain large. Congress appropriated 1.1 
billions for this, even after a cut of 130 
millions. The Senate Committee, de- 
manding a cutback, called for a “sterner 
attitude” on such things. 

Health programs, though, are 
treated more gingerly by Congress. With 
about 359 millions to spend, the U.S. 
Public Health Service will have about 
all it requested. About 18 millions is al- 
lowed for research in cancer and heart 
diseases,. which account for two out of 
three deaths in U.S. 

The big need for more research 
money in these diseases was noted by 
both the Senate and House appropria- 
tions committees. But both “felt that 


BE 


SPRINKLER 





FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING... 


Automatic sprinklers discover and 
stop FIRE. For property owners 
who do not care to use their own 
capital to pay for them, insurance 
savings may be used to pay for 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers over 
a period of years. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 














Nebraska offers 
great opportunity 
as plant loeation 





In this debt-free state 
where old-fashioned 
Americanism still pre- 
vails, you will find— 


e splendid labor 

e cheap electric power 
e abundant natural gas 
@ no tax shackles 


Merci i mini lito iuag 


Operation 


Write this division of state 
government for specific 
information. Dept. R2 


NEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 


STATE CAPITOL LINCOLN 
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. . . For farmers, 
803 million dollars 


cognizance must be taken of the plight 
of the American taxpayer.” 

Farm programs get 803 millions for 
the year—only 19 millions less than re- 
quested. Government activities in aid- 
ing farm operators, subsidizing soil 
building and conservation practices are 
reduced somewhat below requests. The 
big school-lunch program, though, is 
good for all the money asked—83.4 mil- 
lions. 

Education programs of the U.S. Of- 
fce of Education are to have about all 
the money that was asked for them. An 
appropriation of 141 millions includes a 
big increase over last year in payments 
to local school districts in defense areas. 

Statistics-gathering agencies of Gov- 
emment, however, take some substantial 














-Costello in the Albany New York Knickerbocker News 
‘NOSE TO THE GRINDSTONE’ 
... and no relief in sight 


cuts under amounts requested. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics is allowed 6.5 
millions out of 7.2 asked. In giving the 
Census Bureau 13.7 millions, Congress 
cut out 2.25 million for a census of State 
and local Governments. 

All in all, Congress gave the Ad- 
ministration about 4 per cent less than 
requested. But the appropriations process 
for this year is far from finished. A gen- 
eral cut of 10 per cent in personnel, for 
example, is ordered. Yet a pay raise of 
10 per cent or so for civilian workers has 
approval of Congress. And still more re- 
quests for funds are moving from the 
White House and the Budget Bureau to 
Congress. Total appropriations for the 
od my rise to the 100-billion mark, or 

ond. 
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HOW TO GET A 


Well-*aundedl 
Piature 


OF WHAT'S HAPPENING IN THE 
NATION’S MOST DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIAL AREA 








a 




















If you are doing business in St. Louis 
or contemplate doing business here, it’s 
important to get the complete picture 
of what’s happening in this vast and 
varied industrial area. 

Your representatives know your par- 
ticular field, but for broad planning you 
need someone in the center of all the 
activity here. 

That’s where the First National Bank 
in St. Louis can help . . . substantially. 
For First National is at the very hub of 
St. Louis’ business activity . . . is in 
contact with its largest industries every 
day. Its directors hold key positions in 


many of them. We know who’s who and 
what’s what and how to get things done 
in St. Louis. It’s a pleasure to serve our 
out-of-town customers in any way we 
can. It will be a pleasure to serve you. 
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NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST.LOUIS 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. 


LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Get worlds away from business 
pressure with a Leica camera 
for a simple and rewarding 

; ® hobby. It’s easy to start on, to 
shoot with, to grow with . . . easy to enjoy at 
any time. Small, light and compact, it literally 

“takes a load off your shoulders.” And with 

it you can count on the most satisfying results 

in any kind of photography. The versatile Leica 
is a product of the same precision craftsmanship 
found in famous Leitz microscopes used in atom 

. research. See your Leica camera dealer. 

For busi Ne€SS ftOO ... Look into the Leica and other Leitz prod- 
ucts for the best solution to many commercial 
and industrial problems, as well. Write for in- 
formation, to Dept. SN. 


E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson St., New York 13, LEICA CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
LEITZ MICROSCOPES ¢ BINOCULARS ¢ SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 





Send This Issue 


To Your Friends ...witHout CHARGE 
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News-Lines 





YOU CAN, as a machine-too| 

manufacturer, refigure your ceiling 
prices any time up to November 15 to 
reflect a 12 per cent adjustment that is 
allowed in your base-period prices. The 
deadline for making this price adjust. 
ment is extended by the Office of Price 
Stabilization. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably be reimbursed, 
under a Government construction 
contract, for your higher costs that result 
from a Government order to raise the 
minimum-wage rates that you are re. 
quired to pay under the Bacon-Davis Act, 
The Comptroller General rules that a con- 
tractor is entitled to a reasonable adjust- 
ment in his contract prices to make up for 
payment of higher wage rates than were 
originally specified in your contract. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, under a recent ruling, 

discharge employes who go out on 
a strike to back up their demand for a 
contract provision that is forbidden by 
law. The National Labor Relations 
Board holds that an employer was with- 
in his rights in firing workers who went 
on strike for a “closed shop” contract, 
which is barred by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Furthermore, the Board says the em- 
ployer need not fire all of the strikers but 
can choose the ones to let go. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get recognition 
of a family partnership, for tax 
purposes, where the partnership was 
entered into before business operations 
began and at a time when there was no 
certainty that any profits would be 
realized. A circuit court of appeals up- 
holds a husband-wife partnership that 
was set up under such circumstances. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as holder of a Govern- 

ment contract or subcontract, wait 
until March 1 to file a financial state- 
ment with the Renegotiation Board if 
you operate on a fiscal year ending be- 
fore Nov. 30, 1951. The Board extends 
the time for filing these statements. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes raise the ceil- 

ing prices of frozen fruits and 
vegetables that you pack. OPS issues a 
new regulation that allows some adjust- 
ments in prices of the 1951 packs of 
frozen fruits and vegetables to reflect 
rises in the costs of raw materials and 
some other costs since 1948. Frozen 
citrus fruits and concentrates are not 
covered by the new order. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


YOU CAN, as an employer, perhaps 

avoid responsibility for a rumor 
circulated by one of your supervisors if 
you make a public denial of the rumor. 
NLRB finds that an employer did not 
interfere with an election where he 
publicly denied a supervisor's statement 
that the night shift would be dropped if 
the union won the election. 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer, 

store up as much aluminum as here- 
tofore. The National Production Author- 
ity orders manufacturers’ inventories of 
the metal reduced from 60 to 45 days’ 
supply. The reduction does not apply to 
plants producing military planes. 


YOU CANNOT use any copper or 

aluminum tor ornamental or deco- 
rative purposes in the manufacture of 
certain consumer goods. This restriction 
on use of these two controlled materials 
is continued by NPA. 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allowed 

an income tax deduction for the 
amount of your down payment on a 
land-purchase contract, which you 
failed to carry out, even though you can 
show that you never recovered the down 
payment. The U.S. Tax Court rules that 
one taxpayer may not deduct such a pay- 
ment in full, as an ordinary loss. Instead, 
the loss must be treated as a capital loss. 


YOU CANNOT export coal or coke 

unless you file a separate license ap- 
plication for each cargo or partial cargo 
to be shipped. This rule is laid down by 
the Office of International Trade in an- 
nouncing procedures to be followed by 
coal and coke exporters in applying for 
licenses. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT count on obtaining 

as much steel and other metals for 
making civilian goods in the first quarter 
of 1952 as in the past. The Defense Pro- 
duction Administration advises that, with 
an increase in defense use of metals, con- 
sumer-goods producers must look for 
further cutbacks in 1952. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 

ic material. 
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FORK 










TRUCKS 









(} OF ALL 
ELECTRIC- 
POWERED 
FORK 
TRUCKS 


ordered in the first 6 months of 1951 


were CLARKS! tn 1950 Clark sold—50% of all gas- 
powered fork trucks... 26% of all electric-powered fork trucks... 


This steadily-rising 
sales curve (or trend) 
clearly reflects 
consistently-lowered 
materials-handling 
costs effected by 
Clark machines. The 
fact that more and 
more Clark machines 
go into the hands 

of more and more 
satisfied customers 
every day is your 
positive assurance of 
Clark’s superiority. 


Find out how you, 
too, can save money 
and time by the 

use of Clark 
equipment. Fill out 
the coupon—mail 

it today! 
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Excess supplies of consumer goods are 
being whittled away as demand rises 
for some products while production of 
others ‘is cut more deeply by the de- 
fense program. 

TV-set inventories of producers fell to 
414,625 in the week ended October 
5, down 10 per cent to a level barely 
half that ef eight weeks earlier. In- 
ventories are falling despite a sharp 
rise in production. 

New-car stocks fell to 327,451 on 
October 1, lowest since July 1, 1948. 
It was the sixth straight decline, put- 
ting stocks 218,000 below April 1 of 
this year. Demand is slow, but produc- 
tion, under Government controls, is 
even smaller. Government limits on 
use of metals will cut output to about 
930,000 cars in the first quarter of 
1952 from 1.1 million permitted in 
the fourth quarter of 1951. 

Home building faces a sharp drop in 
the first half of 1952. Official goal for 
the year is about 850,000 starts, the 
same as in 1951. Officials expect that 
shortages of building materials made 
of metal will cut starts severely in 
the first half of 1952. Worst shortage 
now in sight is in plumbers’ brass 
goods, where inventories already are 
low and production is hard hit by the 
copper shortage. 

Demand for homes is large. Builders 
started 91,000 units in September. 
The Government eased terms for 
mortgage credit on September 1, and 
mortgage lenders now have more 
money to invest. Builders, morever, 
hurried to get homes built before 
metal shortages grew worse. Nearly 
1.1 million homes will be started in 
1951, against 1.4 million in 1950. 


(1935-39=100) 
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§ MINUS 7 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity- 


Defense housing 








Potential demand is being fed by U.S. 


prosperity, a record number of births 
this year, shifts of workers to new 
centers of defense production. 

in areas declared 
critical by the Government may rise 
to 200,000 homes in a single year. 
Already at least 41 areas containing 
military installations or defense plants 









Wages in Steel Industry 
Ahead of Prices and Living Costs 








Steel Wages 








(Average hourly) 
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have been declared critical. Nearly 
300 localities have asked to be put on 
the critical list. Such areas are likely 
to get all the housing planned for 
them, since the Government sees that 
mortgage credit is made available to 
home buyers on easy terms and even 
plans to build some homes itself. 
That leaves fewer homes to be pro- 


RETAIL TRADE e 
(COMMERCE) 


TRADE 
(FRB) 


FACTORY PRODUCTION 
(FRB) 





vided for the rest of the country from 
the 850,000 total. 

Less-essential building of other type 
is being squeezed out by heavy vol. 
ume of military, atomic energy and 
industrial construction. Schools, hos. 
pitals, homes, highways and_ other 
types are to suffer. 

Retail trade is improving again. De. 
partment stores lifted their sale; 
to 322 on the indicator in the week 
ended October 18, highest in seven 
weeks. 

Prices, stable recently despite large ip. 
ventories, give little promise of falling 
later on when excess stocks have been 
worked off. 

Production costs are about to be lifted 
another notch by a seventh postwar 
round of wage increases. Steelworkers 
will present new wage demands in 
November, though their wage gains in 
recent years have outstripped the rise 
in living costs. As the top chart shows, 
each major increase in steel wages 
since 1947 has been accompanied by 
a price increase in steel. What is likely 
soon is that the Government, to avert 
a steel strike, will allow wages and 
prices to rise, despite controls. 

Soft spots in business activity, however, 
are persisting. In the textile, apparel 
and leather industries, for example, 
employment fell again in September 
and was the lowest for the month 
since 1945. 

Real shortages of consumer goods nett 
year are to be very few so long as co- 
sumers continue to buy moderately 
In spite of wage increases and metal 
shortages, price rises are likely to be 
selective and not part of a broad up. 
ward surge. 
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Here are basic reasons why your 


industrial opportunity lies in Georgia 


The State of Georgia occupies an enviable position 
among its sister states because it has NO indebtedness. 


There is NO per capita state debt in Georgia. 


Georgia’s constitution prevents obligations or 
expenditures in excess of cash receipts in any given 
fiscal year. 


(a) Any state official spending funds in excess 
of the budget set up for his department in any 
given fiscal year is personally liable to the State of 
Georgia. 


(b) Any person receiving such funds is person- 
ally liable to the State of Georgia. 


Georgia’s constitution prohibits allocation of State reve- 
nue. All tax funds collected are specifically appropriated 
by the Legislature to the respective Departments of the 
State Government. 


The State Budget Bureau, composed of the Gov- 
ernor and the State Auditor, is vested by law with 
fiscal authority over State Departments and/or 
State Agencies. State Departments and/or State 
Agencies are financed by the submission of quar- 
terly budgets drawn on funds appropriated by law. 
The Budget Bureau has authority in approval of 
budgets to restrict expenditures to those purposes 
authorized by law and to eliminate all unnecessary 
expenditures. 


Revenue anticipation obligations of Public Corpora- 
tions (created by act of the Legislature), are declared by 
law and are held by the Supreme Court of Georgia NOT 
to be a debt of the State of Georgia. The income from 
property of Public Corporations support the debt, making 
the debt self-liquidating. 


State law makes mandatory periodic reporting 
of the State financial operations which are by law 
made available to newspapers of the State for the 
purpose of advising the citizens of the State of the 
detail financial condition of the State of Georgia 
at all times. 


Georgia’s tax structure and that of its governmental 
subdivisions is advantageous to the taxpayer. It has never 
been the policy of tax authorities to gouge the taxpayer. 


Unusual advantages under Georgia’s income 
tax law are: 


Among deductions allowed in arriving at tax- 
able net income are all taxes of every character 





paid to the United States Government, and all 
property taxes paid to the State of Georgia, includ- 
ing sales and use taxes, and all property taxes paid 
to any county or municipality. All of these and 
other deductions are allowed corporations in de- 
termining net taxable income before the 54% per 
cent State income tax rate is applicable. The de- 
ductions, in reality, makes the rate approximately 
4 per cent. 


Georgia’s intangible tax law is more favorable than that 
of any other Southeastern state. 


Administration of the ad valorem tax law is by far more 
favorable than in any other Southeastern state. 

Corporation franchise tax in Georgia is more favorable 
than that of any other Southeastern state. 


Georgia’s overwhelming majority of native-born 
labor is intelligent, individualistic and loyal. The 
foreign-born population in Georgia reported by 
the United States Bureau of Census in 1940 was 
0.4% of the State’s total population. There has 
been no appreciable change in the last decade. 




















Georgia is the nation’s largest state East of the Missis- 
sippi river, and in this vast domain are magnificent in- 
dustrial sites ranging from the Blue Ridge mountains 
to her busy seaports on the Atlantic Ocean. 


Georgia’s eight climatic zones make conditions 
ideal for healthful and economical year-round 
operation of industry. 

Georgia offers an abundant supply of electric 
power. 

Georgia’s large rivers and lakes offer abundant 
water for manufacturing. 


Georgia offers excellent transportation facilities: rail- 
road, steamship, truck and air. Georgia seaports on the 
Atlantic Ocean at Savannah and Brunswick are busily 
engaged in coast-wise and foreign shipping. These trans- 
portation facilities put the Georgia manufacturer within 
a few hours of the nation’s major markets. 


For further information, write to 
CLarK GAINES, Secretary 


GEORGIA DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE 


100 State Capitol Atlanta, Ga. 








13 cu. ft. in a cabinet less than 55 inches wide! Yes, you can store over 450 
pounds of frozen food in this compact, ingeniously designed freezer, brought to 
you by the International Telephone and Telegraph Corpora- 


tion through its new associate, The Coolerator Company. Its 
© i aig, The COOLERATOR DOUBLE-OVEN 














many outstanding features include handy Port-a-Tray for RANGE gives you 5 Way Auto- 
iS 2 nie ; matic Control. Both ovens, the dee 
carrying and sorting food, handy store dividers. super-re- a oe 
; : E well cooker, surface unit, and ap- 
frigerated fast-freeze compartment, extra heavy insulation. pliance outlet can Le set to turn i 
i This is just one of a complete line of Coolerator freezers, re- themselves on and off. This, plus 7 
: ‘ ee Heat Push-A-Button Color Guide 
frigerators and ranges, all with unusual quality features. Cooking, gives you truly automatic : 
Look for more work-saving, time-saving innovations — to cooking! 
make homes brighter and work lighter—from these two or- COOLERATOR REFRIGERATORS 
ganizations. Watch for more news from Coolerator! hold more food —take less space. d 
Exclusive Motor-on-the-Back design f 
. : 
Ke UN gives you all safe cold, top to base— 
‘Guaranteed by © uses far less space. The new 104 a 
Good Housekeeping cu. ft. Coolerator fits in the space of 
SF as apveanist wees your old “6”. > 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION « 67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y- 


For full information on Coolerator appliances, see your Coolerator dealer or write to The Coolerator Company, Duluth 1, Minn. 
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>> Sweden's strategic industries are burrowing underground..... 
Insides of Sweden's granite hills are being blasted out to make room for 





vital defense machinery in underground factories. 

"Rock shops," as they are called, are the nerve centers of Sweden's indus- 
trial defense. They are industry's answer to the age of block-busters and atom 
bombs. Hiding under granite roofs 75 feet thick, the "rock shops" are con- 
sidered atom-bomb proof. Neither the blast effect of atom bombs nor their 
deadly radiations and terrific heat can penetrate rock that thick. 

A "rock shop" visited near Stockholm has 25,000 square yards of floor 
space. In places, the height of the man-made cave is 30 feet. Very large, 
heavy machinery is installed. In one room are scores of delicate machine tools, 
optical grinding equipment, stamping presses, electronic and radio-repair equip- 
ment. Submarine periscopes can be repaired in this "rock shop." Range finders 
for light artillery or for the heaviest naval guns can be made. 

Complete planes are made underground in Sweden. So are jet engines. So 
are the famous Bofors guns. Some of these "rock shops" were carved out during 
the war. But more have been built since. At least a dozen industries have one 
or more underground factories. Strategic materials are also stored underground. 

















>> "Rock shops" started out being purely a defense measure. But now with the 
experience gained, Swedish industry thinks they make economical plants over the 
long run--considering the depreciation in surface plants. 

Construction costs run, say, 20 per cent heavier than for surface plants. 
But maintenance costs are virtually nil. No roof or wall repairs. No windows 
to break. Little or no painting. No fire insurance. 

Heating costs are much lower than in ordinary factories in Sweden. In 
several “rock shops," the electrical machinery radiates all the heat that is 
needed. In others, some heating is necessary in the cold Swedish winter, but 
nothing like so much as on the surface. 

Temperatures are controlled winter and summer, reducing atmospheric trouble 
with delicate machinery. Air is conditioned, dust free. 

Swedish workers prefer "rock shops" where both lighting and temperature are 
better than on the surface. Result is less absenteeism. 

Swedish Government naturally is pushing for more such plants, gives in- 
direct financial help in their construction. Sweden could be attacked in very 
few minutes by jet aircraft. Adequate defense of surface factories from air 
attack is virtually impossible, according to Swedish military thinking. 





















>> Swedish trade relations with Russia are "correct" but nothing more. The 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Swedes feel they do well in their trade with Russia, get the better of the bar- 
gain. U.S. Government officials in Stockholm tend to agree with them. 

Sweden and Russia make yearly agreements balancing off their trade with one 
another. This trade in 1951 will run to a value of 6 to 8 million dollars each 
way. Russia gets less than 3 per cent of Sweden's total exports. 

Who gets what in this trade? 

Russia is sending the following things to Sweden this year: manganese 
(15,000 tons), chrome (10,000 tons), asbestos (2,000 tons), ferromanganese, 
fertilizers, hog bristles, corn, oats, fodder cake, flax. Many of these not 
only are considered strategic but are in short supply in the free world. 

In return, Russia gets medical instruments, spare parts for machinery, 
welding machines and electrodes, electric batteries, hydraulic presses, a little 
high-grade steel, a few ball bearings. 














>> But Sweden is winding up a credit agreement with Russia..... 

This five-year agreement, made in 1946 when feelings toward Russia were 
different, gave Russia credits that today would be worth 200 million dollars. 
Orders have been placed by Russia for about half of this amount. 

Russia is getting electric generators, turbines, electrical-control equip- 
ment, complete power stations, industrial motors, chemical-industry machinery, 
welding machinery and a large number of fishing trawlers. 

Of the 100 million dollars' worth of orders, all but 20 million will be 
delivered by year's end. There will be no further credits extended to RuSsia. 








>> Sweden's most important customer to the East is Poland rather than Russia. 

Renewal of the Polish-Swedish trade agreement now is under negotiation. 

Odds are the new agreement will be much like the one expiring October 3l. 

Under this present agreement, Sweden gets 3 million tons of Polish coal a 
year, plus sugar, corn, chemicals, textiles, furs. Sweden sends iron ore(800,-= 
000 tons), pulp, chemicals, tanning extract, machinery, telephone equipment, 
some steel, measuring instruments and a small quantity of ball bearings. This 
trade comes to about 55 million dollars each way. 

Sweden needs more coal badly. British and German exports are falling off. 
Swedes are buying American coal but they hate to use their slender resources of 
dollars this way. Three quarters of their coal now comes from Poland. 

The Poles know that the Swedes want more of their coal, and are trying to 
get more iron ore, pulp and ball bearings. But it is doubtful that the Poles 
will succeed. Swedes of all classes know how serious this deal is. Théy realize 
that the Western world will scrutinize very closely what is done. 











>> Swedes are getting concerned about their dollar-earning ability..... 

Biggest dollar earners, traditionally, are pulp and paper. But exports of 
these to the U.S., heavy in the first half of this year, are off sharply. 
Swedish prices are far above U.S. ceilings set July 1. While it is easy to sell 
elsewhere, few of those sales yield dollars. 

With dollar earnings declining and dollar outlays (especially for coal and 
wheat) mounting, Swedes are looking anxiously at their reserves of dollars and 
gold, estimated at 200 million dollars. 

Sweden's recent entry into the International Monetary Fund, however, gives 
her a chance to get hard-currency loans, if needed. 
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Your cigarette can be as dangerous as dynamite when you are driving through the 
woods. Don’t throw it out of the window. Put it out the only safe way—in the ash 
tray of your car. This is the time of the year when the danger of starting a forest 
fire is greatest. So be doubly careful! 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
Reprints will be furnished gladly without charge to those who wish to cooperate in 
advancing this cause. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY « THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «+ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 














FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 
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MACARTHUR’S PROGRAM FOR U.S. 


(Full text of the speech to the American Legion convention in 
Miami, Florida, October 17 by General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
follows.) 


I am deeply grateful for this opportunity to address those 
who brought victory to American arms in the past two great 
wars of world history. I do so as a member of this Legion 
holding no public office, advocating no partisan cause and 
animated by the sole desire to help restore, preserve and ad- 
vance those great American principles and ideals of which 
we have been beneficiaries ourselves and are now trustees 
for future American generations. 

No fraternity of men ever rested upon a more noble concept 
than does the American Legion. The indestructible bonds 
which unite its members were welded in a heat of battle by 
those who laid life and limb upon the altar of self-sacrifice. 

From its very inception, it pledged itself to those high 
principles which form the preamble to its constitution. “For 
God and Country” it reads, and to these it has remained in- 
vincibly faithful. It has written a record of service to the 
nation which commands the gratitude of every citizen. 

To me it is a source of added inspiration that the Women’s 
Auxiliary has joined us here today. None will dispute the 
strength they have brought to the Legion in the fulfillment 
of its tasks. In these challenging times, they stand as a mighty 
spiritual force to inspire faith that we may maintain in Ameri- 
can life the moral base upon which our true greatness has 
always depended. 

Of all the issues which today confront our people, possibly 
none is of more immediate concern to the Legion than is the 
direction of our military policy. That policy necessarily and 
traditionally has found its general orientation in the political 
thinking which has guided our foreign affairs. But so closely 
interwoven have our military and foreign and even domestic 
policies become that it is impossible to ignore one when con- 
sidering the others. 

To understand the general direction of our military policy, 
we must therefore understand the animating impulses which 
guide our domestic and foreign affairs. Both, under the leader- 
ship now administering our Government, have departed 
sharply from tradition and constitutional mandate. 

At the birth of the nation, Washington counseled strongly 
against our entering upon entangling alliances abroad lest we 
find ourselves involved in Europe’s wars. This was sound ad- 
vice then, but has been necessarily outmoded by the progress 
of civilization. 

For with the development of means of rapid communica- 
tion, existing gaps between the several continental land 
masses have been narrowed and ocean barriers in themselves 
no longer set the stage for continental isolation nor offer an 
assured degree of protection for continental shores. 

As a consequence, it is impossible to disassociate ourselves 
from the affairs of Europe and Asia. Major warfare in either 
has become our immediate military concern, lest they fall 
under the domination of those hostile to us and intent upon 
predatory incursions against our own land. 

To counteract the potentiality of this danger, we have acted 
both in the East and in the West. In the Pacific we and our 
friends maintain an island defense chain off the coast of 
continental Asia which must be preserved inviolate at any cost. 

Despite some public statements to the contrary, there is 
reason to fear that it is still the overriding purpose of some of 
our political leaders, under the influence of allies who maintain 
diplomatic ties with Communist China, to yield the island of 
Formosa at an opportune time to the Chinese henchmen of 
international Communism. 

The effect of such action would be to breach our island 
defense chain, threaten peace on the Pacific and ultimately 
endanger the security of our Pacific coastal area. 
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There is little doubt that the yielding of Formosa and the 
seating of Communist China in the United Nations was fully 
planned when I called upon the enemy commander in Korea 
on March 24 to meet me in the field to arrange armistice 
terms. This I did in view of the fundamental weakness of his 
military position due to the lack of an industrial base in China 
capable of supporting modern warfare. 

The opposition I expressed to yielding Formosa and seating 
Red China, with the overwhelming support it received from 
the American people, unquestionably wrecked the secret plan 
to yield on these issues as the price for peace in Korea. 

There followed the violent Washington reaction in personal 
retaliation against me for what was actually so normal a nil. 
itary move. 

Across the Atlantic we have no similar island defense chain; 
but, in view of the openly flaunted intention of international 
Communism to destroy throughout the world the concept of 
freedom and bring peoples everywhere under the subjugation 
and terror of police rule, it has become necessary to help the 
free nations of Western Europe prepare against the threat of 
predatory attack by Communist forces now occupying East- 
ern Europe. 

And generally throughout the world, our policy has been 
enunciated to extend a helping hand to others whose freedom 
is threatened and who have the will but lack the entire re. 
source essential to their own defense. 

The soundness of this concept will depend upon the wisdom 
with which it is administered. Recklessly and abnormally 
applied, it could encompass our own destruction. This 
country obviously lacks the resource militarily to defend the 
world. It has the resource, however, reasonably to assist in 
that defense. 

But such assistance must be contributory to, rather than in 
place of, maximum local national effort. It should be extended 
only upon condition: 

That assistance to others be really for defense and that 
it should be so limited as not to deplete our own resources 
to the point of imperiling the survival of our own liber- 
ties; and that those we would assist be animated by the 
same love of freedom as we, and possess the will and 
determination to pledge their own lives and full resource 
to secure their own defense. 

On the strict observance of these conditions rests our hope 
that present efforts to bolster Western Europe may justify the 
additional burden it places upon our own people. There are, 
however, many disturbing signs and reports to the contrary. 

There are many of the leaders and people of Western Ev 
rope who mistakenly believe that we assist them solely to pr- 
tect ourselves, or to assure an alliance with them, should our 
country be attacked. This is indeed fallacious thinking. Our 
potential in human and material resource, in alignment with 
the rest of the Americas, is adequate to defend this Hemi- 
sphere against any threat from any power or any association of 
powers. 

We do desire to retain our traditional friends and allies in 
Europe, but such an alliance must rest upon spiritual bonds 
fabricated from a mutuality of purpose and a common heritage 
of principle—not an alliance to be secured at a price. 

There are other disturbing signs that some of the peoples 
we seek to bolster are showing a lack of will to muster their 
own full resource in their own defense. 

There appear to be many among them who feel that their 
defense is, and should be, our sole responsibility and that be 
yond a token military collaboration they should confine theit 








own energy and resource to the building of their civilian econ- 
omy—some indeed who go so far as to advocate that money 
appropriated by our Congress for their military defense should 
be diverted to civilian purpose. 


© U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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The startling thing is that such viewpoints are not lacking in 

support among our own leaders. Apparently, some of them, 
more in line with Marxian philosophy than animated by a 
desire to preserve freedom, would finance the defense of 
others as a means of sharing with them our wealth. 

This wealth, accumulated by our own initiative and industry 
under the incentives of free enterprise, would then serve as 
the means of covering Socialist or Communist deficits abroad. 
The ultimate effect, whatever the intent, would be to reduce 
our own standard of life to a level of universal mediocrity. 

We have committed ourselves to contribute six ground divi- 
sions to Western Europe. Notwithstanding that, only a small 
fraction of the great masses of its peoples have been called 
to the colors. Indeed, if the human resource and industrial 
potential of the Western European nations were effec- 
tively employed for defense, there would be minimum 
need for American ground forces or even great quantities 
of American munitions—air and naval power, yes, but little 
honest necessity for ground troops—unless it be solely for 
morale purposes. 

Actually, if the European nations have the will to defend 
themselves, no question of morale would be involved. Our 
efforts to whip up enthusiasm among the Western European 
peoples for the defense of their own liberties find neither 
precedent nor support in common sense or logic. 

One thing we must clearly understand is that the very 
course on which we are now embarked carries with itself grave 
risks to our Own survival. 

The exhaustive effort to build our own military power and 
supplement that of other free nations, however justified, is 
probably more or less in accord with Soviet planning. For just 
as we expend our resources to build military strength, inversely 
we progressively reduce ourselves to economic weakness, with 
aconsequent growing vulnerability to the internal stresses and 
strains manipulated by Communists and their agents in our 
midst. 

It may indeed prove that the preparation for a war which 
may never occur will exhaust us materially as completely as 
would such a war itself. Our leaders must throw off the com- 
placent belief that the only threat to our survival is from with- 
out. All freedoms lost since war’s end have been the result 
of internal pressures rather than external assault. 

What action then do we propose to take against those Com- 
munist nations whose provocations have brought upon us so 
sad a state of affairs? 

We now hear talk of force as bulwarking our foreign policy, 
but in Korea we restrain the use of the very force we possess 
where challenged on the battlefield. 

And, while we hear such talk of force and our soldiers fight 
against our self-imposed odds, we and our allies continue to 
give the Soviet and its satellites the aid and comfort and im- 
mense satistaction otf full diplomatic relations and, with but 
limited exceptions, the rights, privileges and opportunities of 
trade and commerce normal to friendly international inter- 
course. 

We negotiate and negotiate and negotiate, never seeming 
tolearn that you cannot profitably negotiate with Communists 
any more than you can with any other type of malefactor in 
civilized society. The only persuasion that will move them is 
the resistance to their abusive pressure by adequate counter- 
pressure, 

Recent events point to a startling and dangerous shift in 
our basic military concept. After Communist China committed 
itself to war against our forces in Korea, our political and mil- 
itary leaders set aside our traditional military policy calling for 
the employment of all available power and means to achieve 
a prompt and decisive victory and adopted instead the doc- 
trine of defense. Every distinguished military leader of the 
past and all military experience from the beginning of time 
warns this but invites failure. 

Under this new conception, novel indeed to American mil- 
itary character, we are required in the midst of deadly war to 
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soften our blows and send men into battle with neither prom- 
ise nor hope of victory. 

We have deprived them of supporting military power al- 
ready on hand and available which would blunt the enemy’s 
blows against them, save countless American lives, fulfill our 
commitment to the tragic people of Korea and lead to the 
victorious end of a war which has already left so many 
thousands of American soldiers maimed or dead. 

More than this, it could and would have removed the Chi- 
nese Communists as a threat to freedom in Asia and the peace 
of the world for generations to come. 

The reason given for such a course has little validity. It has 
been argued in justification and seemingly to soothe the public 
concern that the application of conventional war measures 
against our enemy might provoke the Soviet into launching 
the third World War. 

Yet, since the end of the second World War, without com- 
mitting a single soldier to battle, the Soviet, aided by our own 
political blunders, has gained a dominion over territory and 
peoples without parallel in all history—a dominion which it will 
take years for it to assimilate and administer. What then would 
be its purpose in provoking a war of most doubtful result to 
the Communist cause? 

I have strong doubt that the start of a major war anywhere 
enters the Soviet plans at this stage. If and when it does, it 
will be at a time and place and under circumstances dictated 
with scarce regard to the incidents of Korea. 

Could there be anything more disccuraging and shocking to 
our soldiers on the line than the deprecating reference to their 
fierce and savage struggle as a “police action”? Could anything 
be more agonizing to the mothers of their dead than the be- 
littling reference to it by the Joint Chiefs of Staff as the 
“Korean Skirmish”? 

What a lack of perspective! What a failure to place first 
things first! What a complete callousness to human feeling and 
soldier dignity! 

Two great questions about Korea still remain unanswered. 
First, why did they start the war if they did not intend to 
win it? And second, what do they intend to do now?—go on 
piling up our dead indefinitely with no fixed purpose or end 
in sight? 

Hardened old soldier though I am—my very soul revolts 
at this unnecessary slaughter of the flower of our youth. 

I recall so vividly the American Legion’s warning to the 
country at the close of the war some six years ago. Its resolu- 
tion read as follows: 

“... the only present guarantee of our nation’s safety 
and treedom and the best presently available assurance 
of world peace is to have in the hands of this great peace- 
loving nation the mightiest armament in the world.” 
Sound and far-sighted advice which considered the present 

and drew upon the lessons and experience of the past. 

Had it been heeded by our political and military leaders, we 
would have been able to consolidate our great moral and mil- 
itary victory and lead the world to an enduring peace. We 
would not now be frantically endeavoring to restore our dis- 
sipated military strength. The Soviet would be but a negative 
influence upon world affairs, and the earth would be a much 
gentler place on which to live. 

But our leaders failed to heed that advice. They failed to 
recognize the opportunity for leadership which victory had 
cast. They failed to see the enormity of the Communist threat 
to an impoverished postwar world. 

And, failing this vision, they became animated solely by 
what appeared to be the political expeciencies of the hour. 
They disarmed and demobilized our military power with reck- 
less haste. 

They disposed of our vast stores of military equipment with 
such irresponsible abandon that, when I sought to arm and 
equip a modest military reserve of 75,000 Japanese to help fill 
the power vacuum left in Japan when we moved our occupa- 
tion divisions to the Korean front, I was informed that it would 
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take 18 months, at a very minimum, before the requirements 
could be filled. 

After reducing our military strength to possibly the lowest 
relative degree in American history, they suddenly reversed 
the process, to rearm with no less precipitate haste under the 
pressure of an artificially aroused fear psychosis throughout 
the land. It is quite natural that such sudden changes in basic 
policy have left our people confused and bewildered, and have 
lost us the faith of many other peoples. 

The issue of war or peace is not based upon any sudden 
and unexpected change in the course of world events, or even 
direction of Soviet policy. Long before even the second World 
War, the Soviet was known to plan suppression of the concept 
of freedom and the advance of Communism throughout the 
world as rapidly as conditions would permit. 

We, ourselves, molded these conditions to the Soviet’s plan 
by providing extraordinary facility for it to so deploy its mili- 
tary forces as to permit direct and decisive pressure upon many 
of the free nations of Europe and Asia. 

This is now, of course, past history. The immediate prob- 
lem calls for a dynamic political and military policy designed 
to secure the future and regain the lost faith of others in order 
that our moral influence may reassert itself to guide the world 
toward reason and right. And, in the formulation of such 
policies, it is well that we understand that battles are not 
won by arms alone. 

There must exist above all else a spiritual impulse—a will 
to victory. This can only be if the soldier feels his sacrifice is 
to preserve the highest of moral values. 

The American Legion, composed of men who know and 
detest war for the scourge that it is, is peculiarly well fitted 
to stand guard over our heritage of American liberty. It must 
exercise unrelaxed vigilance. It must insure that neither 
political expediency nor foreign infatuation influences the ex- 
penditure of the vast sums now under contemplation for 
freedom’s defense. 

It must exercise its great influence to the end that: 

We rearm, as rearm we must, in an atmosphere of con- 
fidence in our inherent strength, not under the hysteria of 
an artificially created fear; 

That it is our implacable purpose to retain undisputed 
control of the seas, to secure undisputed control of the air, 
to vigorously implement our atomic program with a full 
commitment to the use as needed of the atomic weapon, 
and, while maintaining a well-balanced and highly devel- 
oped ground force, to charge to our allies the main respon- 
sibility for ground operations in defense of their own spheres 
of territorial interest; 

To curb the growing tendency of political and mili- 
tary leaders to publicize for political advantage classified 
data concerning scientific developments incident to our 
military. effort, and thus to yield the all-important element 
of surprise; 

To do all, reasonably within our power, to help preserve 
freedom for those who have the will and determination to 
do all in their power to defend their own freedom; 

To avoid being drawn into unreasonable and unnecessary 
expenditures for armament to create an artificial domestic 
prosperity for political ends; 

To avoid contributing the fruits of our system of free 
enterprise to support Socialism or Communism abroad 
under the spurious pretense that it serves our own mili- 
tary security; 

To avoid aligning ourselves with colonial policies in Asia 
and the Middle East, lest we invite the enmity of the tra- 
ditionally friendly peoples of those vast areas of the world; 

To give primary concern to our own security and the well- 
being of our own people; 

To avoid distributing our wealth for the purpose of 
buying the loyalty of others, or of sharing with others 
the wealth and security which we hold in sacred trust 
for our progeny; 
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To apply all possible pressure, short of war, upon the Soy. 
iet or any associated power which by abuse and pressure 
upon us forces the expenditure of such vast outlays of ow 
energy and resource as a measure of self-preservation; 

To avoid a protracted and indecisive war in Korea with 
its endless slaughter—the Chief of Staff of the Army re. 
cently testified before a congressional committee that it might 
last for 10 years; 

To regain military faith in ourselves and the policies upon 
which our victories in the past have always rested; 

To do all, reasonably within our power, to assist the 
Filipino and Japanese people to advance and fortify their 
liberties, and the Chinese people to regain theirs; 

And, above all else, to preserve inviolate those great prin- 
ciples and ideals of moral authority upon which is based 
the American way of life, and the nobility of the cause for 
which our soldiers fight. 

I do not associate myself with those who believe that World 
War III is imminent or inevitable, nor do I associate myself 
with those who hysterically talk of American cities being laid 
waste. I believe that this nation has such potential strength, 
both spiritual and material, that no power or combination of 
powers would dare directly to attack it. 

We must rebuild the military power, wantonly dissipated 
despite your warning and the clear portents of the situation in 
1946, calmly and wisely and with sole regard to military re. 
quirements—not political expediency. We must not again per- 
mit our leaders to gamble with the national security to serve 
political ends. 

We must rebuild our power, not so much as a measure of 
defense against any imminently threatened attack, but as a 
means to regain the faith of those peoples of the world- 
traditional friends of our country—who now languish in 
the chains of Communist slavery or whose wills are con- 
trolled by Communist threat, treachery, coercion and bm- 
tality and to whom only the relativity of force longer has 
practical meaning. 

The complexity brought about by dislocations in the wake of 
two world wars has caught our beloved country in the vortex 
of a confused, distressed and frightened world. It has beena 
time when the lack of a strong and positive and wise leader. 
ship—a leadership capable of rising above the level of petty 
politics with moral courage, self-effacing conviction and reso- 
lute patriotism—has been most sorely felt. 

I have faith that the wisdom and determination of the 
American people are not going to permit our country to con 
tinue down the road to national jeopardy. They will insist that 
American policy be reoriented to American tradition, American 
thinking and American needs—and will stop our headlong 
plunge toward Socialism and economic disaster. 

Americans will not be fooled by the bombast of violent 
propaganda and vulgar language which inevitably meets every 
honest criticism directed at the Government. They were 
neither fooled nor their confidence impaired in the gallant 
Marines committed to battle in Korea when that fight 
ing body of men of such illustrious tradition and fame was 
so grievously and unjustly assailed. They will not be ensnared 
by a sly Pied Piper technique which says one thing and 
does another. 

The issues now confronting the nation call for American 
solutions. They should interpret the national need and be 
responsive to vision and moral courage. The voice of the 
people must be heeded. Counsel such as yours must not agail 
be disdained. The implacable guide must be faith in those im- 
mutable principles and ideals which give spiritual strength to 
our Constitution. 

There must be reflected that degree of humility which rec 
ognizes the religious base upon which our nation was founded, 
with an indomitable determination to preserve it. The threat 
to freedom in peace is no less sinister than in war. Our cout 





try’s future must not go by default. The veteran must not fail 


the nation’s trust. 
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C ANDOR WON OVER coyness last week when Senator 
Taft frankly said he wanted to be nominated for 
President by the Republican Party. He thrust aside 
the artifices of a “draft”? and came out forthrightly to 
declare that he would try for the nomination. It is a re- 
freshing change in present-day political behavior. 

Whether the timing of the announcement was wise is 
another question. It certainly concentrates early the 
fire of opposition on him not only inside but outside 
his party. It enables him, however, to draw forth the 
most effective arguments that the opposition can make 
against his views and to refute them long before the 
campaign begins. 

Senator Taft is in some respects the logical Republi- 
can nominee. He, perhaps more than any other man in 
public life today, embodies all the Republican ingre- 
dients of opposition to the present Administration. 

But Senator Taft is illogical as a candidate in other 
respects. For, while he is better able than anybody else 
to argue the case against the Administration on domes- 
tic issues, he is woefully weak on international issues, 
including Korea. 

It is not merely that the Republican Party itself is 
split on foreign policy. For the Democratic Party is 
split, and so is the nation, too. The reason that Senator 
Taft does not satisfy on the international side is that as 
yet he has not defined clearly his concept of American 
leadership in a manner that will convince the inde- 
pendent voters of the country that he should be Presi- 
dent of the United States in times like the present. 


As the campaign progresses, Mr. Taft may 
come closer than he has before to telling what kind of 
a foreign policy he would favor if he were elected, but 
there is a big gap to be filled in the Taft concept of 
world affairs as expressed in his speeches and in his 
votes in Congress. 

Many political observers of experience believe that 
one of the main reasons Willkie lost in 1940, and 
Dewey lost in both 1944 and 1948, was the fact that a 
majority of the independent voters believed the Re- 
publican Party was basically “isolationist.” The Re- 
publican nominee in each case was unable by his 
speeches to convince the independent voters—the bal- 
ance of power—that America would play its rightful 
part in the world if the Republican Party won the elec- 
tion. 

This is the biggest hurdle Mr. Taft, too, has to over- 
come. It will be minimized by many Republicans of 
the conservative school who insist that domestic issues 
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are controlling and that the public is fed up with so- 
called “internationalism.” Maybe it will take another 
defeat for the Republicans in 1952 to convince them 
they have been wrong about world affairs and that they 
had better bring about an attitude of mind in the Re- 
publican Party which takes a realistic view of the world 
in which we live today. 

The speech of General MacArthur published on 
pages 84 to 86 of this issue says unequivocally that the 
isolationist concept is outmoded by world events. Will 
Senator Taft develop that thesis without reservation? 
Will the Ohio Senator offer a program, not necessarily 
of detail but of principle, behind which America could 
unite if he goes to the White House? 


Senator Taft, son of a President of the United 
States who later became Chief Justice, is an able public 
servant. He is honest, intelligent and, indeed, brilliant 
in his knowledge of national legislation. He is no re- 
actionary and no zealot. He is essentially fair and will- 
ing to be guided by facts rather than by petty prejudice 
or emotion. But thus far he has not been as receptive 
to international facts as he might have been and his un- 
derstanding of fhe broad concepts of military power in 
the world leaves much to be desired. 

Maybe, because such criticism is widespread, it is a 
good thing for a public figure, conceded to be in the 
lead for a Presidential nomination, to utilize the next 
several months to say the things he may have left un- 
said, to clarify any comments he may have made, and 
to answer the questions people are asking about his 
candidacy. Senator Taft has boldly taken the initiative. 
He will rightly endeavor to put the Administration on 
the defensive, but he runs the risk nevertheless of being 
forced to a defensive role himself. 

The country will wait—and independent voters par- 
ticularly will wait—for Senator Taft’s exposition of the 
national and international policies he would follow if 
elected. And then the people naturally will look 
around to see whether anybody else—General Eisen- 
hower or some “dark horse”—better fills the need for a 
leader to guide America in these critical times not only 
in world affairs but in a domestic economy weakened 
by socialistic experiments and menaced by national 
bankruptcy. 

The Ohio Senator courageously risks the disadvan- 
tages of an early announcement by his readiness to 
take on all comers now—including the man he says he 
wants as his opponent, namely, President Truman. 
The 1952 battle is on. 
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coils. All, with a basic knowledge of elevatoring 
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Add Otis elevator manufacturing to Otis e/e- 
vator research, planning, engineering, construc- 
tion and service and you have the reasons why 
the Otis trade-mark is the symbol of the world’s 
finest elevators and escalators. Otis Elevator 
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Wuat’s A POET Goop FoR? What does he do for people? 
Let’s take Walt Whitman. 


Walt was a carpenter’s son, a handy boy with axe and saw, 
used to plain ways and hard work, pleased with 

everybody and everything. In Long Island, where he 

grew up, the many-sided life of America swirled 

around him—the farms with their growing, the sea with 

its commerce, the cities noisy with making and building. 
Walt’s quick eyes saw it all, and the stir and beat of it 

got into his blood. 
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E-very good man eventually gives back to the world 

what has been given to him, So Walt in time took the 
great pulse of hope and excitement that America had 
put in his heart, and began to make a book of it. 


“Leaves of Grass” he called it—a book as boundless and 
free-growing as an uncut field, blooming with every fresh, 
green thought that ever grew inside 

Walt Whitman, American. 


He wrote of the lovely body of his country, 
its Mountains, rivers, prairies, seacoasts, 


A dream marched to the swing o yf his words 





the wet smell of its woods, the cool breath of its winds. 


He wrote of his countrymen at work: stevedores, 
herdsmen, preachers, Congressmen; the bellowing 
auctioneer and the gentle healer of wounds; the teamster 
with his sweating horses and the farmer with his 
whistling scythe; all stirring, building, buying, selling— 
a nation of brothers and equals, happy to be 

going somewhere together. 


What’s a poet good for? To give us words for the 
music in ourselves. To give us words to live by; great, 


swinging words for our dreams to march to. For just as it } 
takes a child to remind us of the joy in simple things, so it ] 


takes a poet to show us the wonder of what is 
before our eyes. 


Walt did this for us, and one thing more. He showed us that 
America itself is the great poem to be written and 

each of us is its poet, adding our verse to 

the big book that never ends. 
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